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THE TEAR THAT MOSES SHED. 
Bxodus 2:6, 
Rev. E. F. Studley. 
Sweetly in a cradle sleeping, 
While the waters rocked it, weeping, 
And the stars above were peeping 
Through the reeds that hid it quite; 
When the pyramids were making, 
And harsh Pharach’s undertaking 
Set the mothers’ hearts to aching, — 
Lay the baby Israelite. 
Morning breaks; and Pharaoh’s daughter 
Comes to bathe in worshiped water; 
Opes the ark the maids have brought her. 
What a strange, unheard-of sight ! 
Hebrew child! with rarest graces, 
Looks into their stranger faces, 
Feels no mother’s kind embraces, 
Sheds a tear, in baby fright. 
Ah! that tear-drop, when it started, 
Rolled o’er Pharaoh’s hopes departed, 
Bore up Israel, stronger- hearted, 
Quenched the thirst the people had. 
Yea, it gave redemption’s story, 
Flowed from Jesus’ side all gory; 
Shining now in seas of glory 
Is the tear that Moses shed. 


Providence, R. I. 


The Outlook. 


Niagara’s power, as our readers know, is being 
utilized and harnessed, The formal open- 
ing of the work on the hydraulic canal 
which is to supply 100,000 horse-power at 
Love’s Model City, near Lewiston, occurred 
on the last day of July. The canal will be 
about seven miles long, four of which are 
to be tunneled through the rock. People 
came from all the cities, and among the 
speakers was William T. Love, the origi- 
nator of the enterprise. 


In all ages “the red planet Mars’’ has attracted 
the attention of both savage and civilized 
man as the bright, particular star. The 
advance of modern science has made Mars 
an interesting object of telescopic research 
because it bears a close analogy to our 
earth. With even a small telescope the 
light and dark portions about the equator, 
the supposed continents and oceans, are 
distinctly visible. Prof. W. H. Pickering, 
at the Lowell Observatory, has found that 
the light from the largest lakes of Mars is 
unpolarized, and that the light from the 
polar sea is polarized. He concluded that 
the polar sea contains cold and the lakes 
hot water. 








—_—_ 


The officials in connection with the Roman Bank 
scandal are acquitted at last. They extend- 
ed their circulation to $27,000,000, although 
the charter permitted only $14,000,000, and 
made most reckless loans; but the court, it 
seems, found nobody to blame. This great 
miscarriage of justice augurs ill for Italy, 
and must leave a lasting stain upon her ju- 
dicial as well as financial institutions. 


The Boston & Albany is one of our best managed 
Tailroads, Its officials have attended to 
business rather than speculation, so that 
the stock, though expensive, has always 
stood high in the market. The corporation 
formerly made 14 per cent. on $20,000,000, 
Paying 8 per cent. to the stockholders, but 
they have had to double and quadruple 
tracks, abandon grade crossings, and spend 
immensely on terminal facilities. With it 


as against 11.4 per cent. the previous year, 
on $25,000,000. 

Mrs. William H. Vanderbilt is the good genius of 
the Vanderbilt gens. Seldom seen abroad 
and modest in her mode of living at 
home, she has a high sense of responsibility 
for the possession of great wealth, and ex- 
periences a genuine pleasure in using it for 
the noblest of purposes. Like the dew, or 
the sunlight, her numerous charities fall on 
the waste places below without sound of 
trumpet. Her giving is not fortuitous. 
Competent agente are employed to find 
those worthy of aid. Much of her money 
goes to pay the rent of poor and deserving 
families, more than a thousand of which 
profited by her charity the past winter. 





Though the wheat crop isa failure In Kansas and 
Nebraska and other arid States, the price of 
corn for the first time exceeds that of 
wheat. This arises from the vast areas of 
wheat-bearing lands opened by the trans- 
continental and branch railways, and the 
new facilities for sowing and harvesting. 
The abundant product gluts the market. In 
Illinois the farmers are feeding their wheat 
and selling their corn, for the reason that 
wheat sells for 43 cents a bushel, and corn 
for 45 cents, In former years wheat has 
commanded double the price of corn, The 
wheat belt extends further into the arid re- 
gion than does the corn. 


The South and Central American Republics, like 
their country, are built on volcanoes, whose 
frequent upheavals disturb civil order and 


aguay, President Gonzales has just been 
Nee a ey ile tant ouaaokcens tee 
President Marcos Morinigo has been placed 
at the head. In Venezuela, the State of 
Los Andes under Goy. Fernandez is in re- 
volt against President Orespo. The Nicara- 
gua fiasco has hardly spent its force. In 
the entire country, from the Gulf to Cape 
Horn, revolution is chronic. 


Satolli Endorsed. 

All attempts to explain away Mgr. Satolli’s 
decision with reference to liquor-sellers 
holding office in Roman Catholic societies 
by maintaining that it was simply an atti- 
tude of non-interference with Bishop Wat- 
terson’s right to rule his own diocese, con- 
tinue to fail the more the matter is discussed. 
At the Convention of the Oatholic Total 
Abstinence Union at St. Paul, both the 
ablegate and the bishop were roundly 
cheered, and Rome’s new position on this 
question in this country was endorsed by 
Archbishop Ireland in a ringing speech, “I 
am not looking for the millenium,” he said, 
“but we can reduce the number of drinking 
men so that it will be the accepted saying 
that no drunkards are among the Catholics. 
. .. Let the day soon come when we shall 
not see the name of a Catholic above the 
portals of a saloon.” To this convention 
Miss Frances E. Willard sent the fol- 
lowing telegram: ‘ Archbishop Ireland: 
Please give sisterly greeting to the Uon- 
vention. The Oatholic Ohurch sets a 
great example in Satolli’s decision. Send us 
fraternal delegates.”” The Oonvention re- 
sponded by electing three ladies of the 
Union delegates to the W. O. T. U. 


The Great Powers in the East. 


It is a fact worthy of note that up to July 
last peace and quiet prevailed in all the 
earth; there was notasound of war the 
world over. It is equally noteworthy that 
the outbreak on an obscure tongue of land 
in the eastern seas has disturbed the great 
nations to the farthest west. Fifty years 
ago the movement would have affected sim- 
ply the locality where the disturbance orig- 
inated. Commerce, with steam and elec- 
tricity, has so brought the ends of the earth 
together that war inthe most remote seas 
disturbs the equilibrium of business over 
the face of the globe. Fifty years ago the 
two nations of the east would have been al- 





all the road last year earned 9.9 per cent., 





now the moment Japan declares war against 
China and invades Korea, the great powers 
— England, Germany, Italy and the Unit- 
ed States— combine to neutralize the 
treaty ports in both the belligerent nations. 
This isa totally new move in the interests 
of commerce, to which the Orientals are 
obliged to submit. With a Western nation 
they would not dare to do such a thing ; but 
the liberties used toward some of the infe- 
rior nations are now to be employed against 
the two great nations of the East. The 
move was initiated by Great Britain and 
was readily acceded to by the other powers 
named. The ominous thing about it is that 
Russia and France refuse to join the other 
powers in securing the neutralization of the 
treaty ports. Just what the full meaning 
of this course may be does not yet appear. No 
one can fail to see that the situation is most 
delicate. A false step in the negotiations, 
or a mis-move on the great checker-board, 
may bring the great powers into antago- 
nism and extend the conflagration of war 
over the world. 


Boston’s Latest Charity. 

Boston has many notions, not the least 
valuable of which are her charities, some of 
which are home inventions, while others 
are importations, Boston’s best people 
know a good thing when they see it, and if 
they chance to see it abroad, they are quite 
disposed to take it home with them. The 
idea of a floating hospital was borrowed 
from New York. Rev. R. B, Tobey of the 
Berkeley Temple, the promoter of the enter- 
prise, incidentally read a notice some five 
years ago of the New York institution of 
this kind, and began inquiry and corre- 

lence. Satisfied that it would bear 
, he began to raise money for 
a like enterprise in Boston. Funds have 
been so far secured for the purpose that a 
beginning has been made this season in a 
small way. Mr. Tobey sends out tickets to 
the physicians of the city which are passed 
to those who would be aided by a day’s air- 
ing in the harbor. On each of the hot days 
two or three hundred sick children, with a 
hundred or more tired mothers, a corps of 
nurses and two or three physicians, make 
the trip down the harbor and out as far as 
they choose to go. Provision is made for 
feeding and for the care of all on board. 
There are few happier excursions that go 
out of our city. 


Sante Cesario. 


The assassin of President Oarnot, who 
was arraigned at Lyons on the 2d inst, gave 
as his true name Sante Borromeo Cesario. 
To the judge he declared that he had no 
compunction, no relentings of heart or con- 
science. Though sure of the death sentence 
from the first, he never appeared depressed 
or timid. He treated the whole matter 
jauntily, glorying in his shame and wicked- 
ness. There was no need that the trial be 
extended; a single day was sufficient to go 
through the forms; and when the case came 
to the jury, they were not out fifteen min- 
utes. On returning, they rendered a ver- 
dict of guilty. The judge gave the sentence 
of death by the guillotine. The case went 
at once, on appeal, to the Court of Oassa- 
tion, which will no doubt make quick work 
with it. The assassin evidently belongs to 
that class of modern criminals who seem to 
be absolutely without conscience, the fear 
of God, or the dread of the retributions of 
the unseen world. In earlier days, convic- 
tion for crime usually brought even hard- 
ened criminals to repentance. We have 
entered a new age, when a class of bad men 
has arisen who seem devoid of all sense of 
right and of obligation to a higher tribunal. 


The Wellman Expedition Safe. 


The London reporte of the loss of the 
Wellman Expedition were only in part cor- 
rect. New York men familiar with Arctic 
exploration doubted, at the time, their cor- 
rectness, and now we have from Christiana 
assurances of the safety and health of the 





lowed to fight it out in their own way, but 


party up to June 17. A fishing vessel from 


North Spitzbergen reports that the “‘ Ragn- 
vald Jarl,”” on which the Wellman party 
went out, after several struggles in the ice, 
arrived May 12 at Table Isle, near Spitz- 
bergen. The ice compelled them to return 
to Walden Island. Twelve days later Well- 
man, with thirteen men, forty dogs and 
provisions for 110 days, set out to explore 
the region. On May 28 the “ Ragnvald 
Jarl was crushed in the ice, and all was 
lost save the lives of the men in charge and 
some of the stores, News of the disaster 
was sent to Wellman, and he with Dodge 
returned to Walden Island, where they built 
from the wreckage a substantial and com- 
fortable house, large enough to afford 
shelter to the crew and the explorers, should 
they be compelled to winter on the island, 
On May 31 Wellman started for Marten’s 
Island. The last heard from him was on the 
17th of June, when Winship and another 
left the expedition six miles east of Platen 
Island. There Wellman had come upon an 
impassable ice-field and was waiting for it 
toopen. All were then well. Winship re- 
turned to Norway to charter another ves- 
sel to bring off the expedition. Meanwhile, 
Wellman and his companions were to cross 
the ice in the direction of Gilleiland, the ice 
conditions being exceptionally unfavorable. 


The Kinetoscope. 


Edison is one of the scientific miracle- 
workers of the nineteenth century. The 
telephone, which first brought his name 
conspicuously before the world, rivals the 
great invention of Morse in both ite inge- 
nuity and usefulness. Morse made no ad- 
vance on his scheme of telegraphic com- 
munication. In this particular Edison sur- 
passes him. The telephone prepared the 
way for the phonograph, which has had a 
marvelous run. That this last contrivance 
had not exhausted the resources of his in- 
ventive genius is seen in his latest marvel, 
the kinetoscope. It embodies no new prin- 
ciple, being merely a new application of an 
old idea. Photography, in its first stages, 
required the object to be motionless, and 
was advanced, by Muybridge and others, to 
catch instantaneous views. But Edison, by 
elaborate machinery, has carried the process 
to a completeness not at first dreamed of. 
He has succeeded, by means of this little 
instrument, in photographing movements 
in every stage to the humaneye. By dis- 
playing these photographs in rapid succes- 
sion, he is able to reproduce with marvyel- 
ous exactness, the most complex actions. 
It is, as it were, a photograph of motion; 
you are able not only to see the person but 
to see him in action — and hear him speak. 


Innes the Landscapist 


George Innes, a man of original and 
eccentric genius and the foremost landscape 
painter in America, was born at Newburg, 
N. Y., May 1, 1825, and died in Scotland, 
Aug. 3, 1894. From his childhood he was 
subject to epilepsy, which materially inter- 
fered with his work. He early learned the 
rudiments of drawing and oil-painting. At 
sixteen he went to New York to learn the 
trade of the engraver, but was obliged to 
desist on account of ill health, At the age 
of twenty he was permitted to spend a 
month in the studio of Regis Gignoux in 
New York, which was all the regular instruc- 
tion he ever had in his art. Though his 
term of instruction was brief, he found 
profit both in the direct teaching and in the 
inspiration. After beginning landscape 
painting in New York he visited Europe, 
passing some time in Florence and Rome. 
For several years after his return he made 
his home in Boston, where many of his best 
pictures were painted. New Bngland 
scenery, 80 rich in quality and variety, was 
a favorite field for his genius. In 1862 he 
went to reside at Perth Amboy, anda few 
years later removed to New York. His 
visit to Rome in 1871 was extended over 
four years. In his religious belief Mr. Innes 
was a Swedenborgian, and his faith gave a 
distinct hue to his art, many of his paint- 
ings having a spiritual and allegorical sig- 
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ROUND TABLE CONFERENCES. 
IV. 


Our Boys and Girls — What Our Semina- 
ties Do for Them. 


N our Prospectus for 1894 we announced a 
Round Table Conference to discuss the 
above topic, and promised that Miss M. Annie 
Wythe, preceptress at Wilbraham; Mrs. Irene C. 
Durrell, preceptress at Tilton; Miss Amanda M. 
Wilson, preceptress at Bucksport; Principal F. 
D. Blakeslee, of East Greenwich; President C. 
W. Gallagher, of Kent’s Hill; and Principal 
E. M. Smith, of Montpelier, would answer the 
question. Weare very much gratified at being 
able to fulfill our promise, in presenting such 
interesting and suggestive replies : — 





Miss M. Annie Wythe. 
Preceptress Wesleyan Academy. 


66 HAT are our academies doing for 
our boys and girls?” Wesleyan 
Academy is doing much every way, I may 
answer, to fit all who come within ite influ- 
ence for lives of intelligent usefulness, and 
those whom nature has richly endowed for 
the high places of their own and other lands. 
The work of the institution is preparatory; 
and for this reason is it not even more im- 
portant than that which may come after ? 

It is said of a celebrated statue that, not- 
withstanding ite rare beauty, it has one 
marked defect caused by a careless blow in 
the first shaping of ite material. If in the 
foundation work upon the unwrought 
marble it be important for the development 
of the ideal statue that no aimless strokes be 
given, how much more imperative is it that 
in the shaping of immortal minds no hand 
but that of a “ cunning workman” be em- 
ployed. 

As you would not expect to find in 
the atelier of a renowned artist his fin- 
ished masterpieces, so you must not seek to 
find in Wesleyan Academy a complete 
answer to the question before us. Grand as 
is our work and priceless as are ite present 
results, to know its full value you must look 
elsewhere. To justly estimate ite worth, let 
us look first into the annals of its past, for 
what has been done is still being accom- 
plished; and with no disparagement to the 
work of the past, it may be said that to it 
are added fresh impulses, springing from 
enlarged resources, from improvements in 
buildings for school and home purposes, 
from new ideas and new methods commen- 
surate in character with the advancing 
strides of this progressive age. 

The work of the past may be read in 
“The History of Wesleyan Academy,” a 
book rich in reminiscence and descriptions 
of distinguished men and women, whose 
labors of love in and for the institution have 
insured to their successors a rich inherit- 
ance. Itmay also be read in noble lives yet 
being lived—some still within its walls, 
others where, perchance, with richer ma- 
terial and amid greater worldly honors, they 
continue the noble work so long given to 
our Academy, and for which today a thou- 
sand grateful hearte rise up to call them 
blessed. You may read it, moreover, in the 
lives of our boys and girls as they have gone 
out from us to fill places of honor and trust. 
As presidents, professors, and teachers in 
the universities, colleges and schools of this 
broad America, they, in their turn, are 
strengthening the intellectual and moral 
bulwarks of the nation; in houses of wor- 
ship at home and in heathen lands and in 
the slums of our populous cities, they are 
preaching the Gospel of a risen Saviour, 
and stretching out helping hands to the de- 
spairing ones of earth. In these high places 
of the world, as well as in the busy marts of 
trade, and in homes where peace and love 
abide, you may learn what is being done for 
the boys and girls of Wesleyan Academy. 

How charmingly has nature fitted up the 
spot where this grand work is being accom- 
plished! In a quiet rural town, encircled 
by graceful hills and grander mountains, 
embellished by verdant meadows, sparkling 
brooks, and flowery dells, it is a place fitted 
to awaken all that is best and purest in the 
youthful mind. Here, ‘in communion with 
enduring things, with life and nature puri- 
tying thus the elements of feeling and of 
thought, one learns to recognize a grandeur 
in the beatings of the heart.”” To this ever 
accessible affluence of nature are added the 
attractions and benefits of the ball-field, the 
tennis-ground, and the gymnasium. For 
general information there is the carefully 
selected library and the well-supplied read- 
ing-room. Fer literary work and forensic 
skill there are the societies whose weekly 
meetings and “open sessions” contribute 
largely towards self-reliant effort and prog- 
ress. 

A review of the catalogue of the institu- 
tion will show how wise has been the adjust- 


anbet ten-vertel enmiue ait tudy; av 
to the needs of all. Over the diffe 
partments of these courses p: ide mer 
women of rare ability and broa clin | 
who bring to their work a ee A 
which insure a rich and bo’ 
The domestic department one: 
directed by those whose 
unfailing kindness conduce to the comfort 
almost daily lessons concerning the practice 
of the Golden Rule, and in the weekly 
familiar talks on all that pertains to the 
highest womanly culture, there is a constant 
stimulus towards that which is best and 
noblest in life, and inthe weekly Bible-class, 
prayer and class-meetings there is. sound 
religious instruction, which adds to the 
church many that shall be saved. 
In the harmony that existe between the 
trustees of the institution and those to 
whom they have intrusted its interests, and 
above all in the personality of ite gifted 
principal, who is now throwing his highest 
efforts into the arduous work of directing 
ite guidance and its management, we have 
abundant cause for congratulation and in- 
spiring hope. 
Let the young men and maidens of the 
land flock hitherward and learn by pleasant 
and profitable experience what Wesleyan 
Academy is doing for ite boys and girls. 
Wilbraham, Mass. 


Mrs. irene C. Durrell. 
Preceptress New Hampshire Conference Seminary. 


66 HAT are our seminaries doing for 

our boys and girls? ’? We are try- 
ing to make men and women of them, and 
to prepare them for life. In order to give 
them symmetrical development, we strive 
to build on all sides of the nature, but pre- 
eminently in four directions. 

1. Physical culture receives careful at- 
tention, for without a good body the utility 
of the intellect is impaired; we try to devel- 
op the body to its best condition for use and 
enjoyment by teaching the art of perfect 
control. Habits are watched, care is taken 
to allow sufficient sleep to restore the nerv- 
ous waste, and open-air exercise to insure 
the healthy action of every organ; so far as 
the hungry proclivities of the student pe- 
riod will allow, too, the diet is regulated to 
those things most favorable to good phys- 
ical and mental work. 

2. Intellectually we are bringing students 
in contact with teachers specially trained in 
the various departments, selected for their 
ability to impart instruction and also to in- 
spire and direct in original research. At- 
tention is given to peculiarities of mind 
and temperament, and methods of study 
are watched in order to establish such habits 
as can be safely followed in after life. The 
curriculum in our seminaries is constantly 
broadening, giving students discipline in 
the various fields of mental activity, and 
assisting them in the choice of a life-work 
best suited to their taste and ability. 

8. Socially we are doing much for the 
generation that will soon be handling the 
great public questions. Students come 
from all sections of the country, and as 
these questions are discussed from the plat- 
form, in the literary societies and at the 
table, a good opportunity is offered for the 
study of social needs on a broad scale. 
Seminary life also affords excellent condi- 
tions for the dissemination and practical 
application of altruistic principles which are 
at the foundation of all true happiness in 
society. Without law society would degen- 
erate into barbarism, and no law can be 
enacted to save society which can equal the 
commandment, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.”” Seminary life is regulated 
by this law. 

4. Religious training is given. Physical, 
intellectual and social culture, singly or 
combined, cannot make a wise man or 
woman ; the well-rounded scholar must 
have the spiritual nature developed as well. 
Men scoff at religion because they know 
nothing of its power; they disbelieve the 
Bible because they know little of its con- 
tents. In our seminaries heart purity and 
noble living are accentuated as essential to 
happiness; the Bible is systematically stud- 
ied to give pupils an intelligent grasp of its 
truths; they find there is no inconsistency 
in going from the play-ground to the 

prayer-room, and carrying the same jubi- 
lant feelings into religious exercises; they 
see the reasonableness of Christianity, and 
are attracted to it as the natural course to 
follow. 

Seminary life, then, aims to help our boys 
and girls to develop the body to its best 
condition, to bring mental powers under 





control, to seek happiness in the well-being 
of the community, and to lead them to the 
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Preceptress Raat Maine 

(ayy ™t oe ee do for our 

boys Much every way. 
First, socially. Many of our students come 
’ffOm the villages “and towns where they 
have enjoyed the out-door freedom and the 
in-door peace and contentment which are 
‘the heritage of the country children of our 
commonwealth. With most of them the 
first prolonged absence from home is the 
first term at the seminary. The life at the 
seminary boarding-house partakes more of 
the character of ahome than of a school, 
and the student soon finds himself in an at- 
mosphere which tends to develop him so- 
cially and fit him for the conditions and de- 
mands which society will impose upon him 
when he leaves school. He is impressed 
with the fact that he lives not to himself 
alone, even in this sense, and he learns to 
respect the rights of others and at the same 
time to derive the benefit which comes from 
friendly association. He is thus kept ina 
good degree from becoming self-centred. 

Second, intellectually. Seminary life is 
calculated to teach the student what edu- 
cation really is— the penetrating deeper 
and rising higher into life, the rounding of 
the whole human being into form—and 
that this process is infinite, not possible to 
be completed in any school; that book 
knowledge is not in itself education, not 
even culture, but only an adjunct to both. 
The warm personal contact into which the 
teacher and student come in these schools 
makes it possible for the teacher to be much 
more helpful to the student than in high- 
school life, so that a broader view may open 
upon the student than he has ever before 
dreamed of. The teacher meets the stu- 
dent upon the life-road just where he most 
needs him, and by his influence the heart is 
made stronger and the way clearer. To 
many students it is of infinitely more ad- 
vantage to communicate with a wise teach- 
er asa friend than to receive the wisdom 
which he has to impart. 

Third, morally and spiritually. Any 
school falls far short of the best that fails 
to inspire the student with nobility of aim, 

ty of purpose, and an earnest desire for 

preparation which shall enable him to 
live a life consecrated to the best uses. 
God’s Word says: “The fear of the Lord, 
that is wisdom; and to depart from evil is 
understanding.’””? The grand purpose of the 
trustees and teachers in our seminaries is to 
throw around those committed to their care 
such influences and safeguards as shall se- 
cure right living, loyalty to duty, conse- 
crated Christian manhood and womanhood. 
Christian principles are inculcated and re- 
ligious habits are fostered. Scores of young 
people in these schools every year begin a 
Ohristian life, and so lay the foundation, 
broad and deep and strong, on which to 
build the superstructure of a symmetrical 
Christian character. Scores of students, 
year by year, go out from these institutions 
to honor God and bless their fellow-men. 

Many are bearing into life the ripened 
fruits of these instructions to qualify them 
for its many duties and to gladden its vari- 
ous paths. May the fruit be unto righteous- 
ness, and the end everlasting life! 


Bucksport, Me. 


Rev. Francis D. Blakeslee, D. D. 
Principal of East Greenwich Academy. 


UR seminaries provide opportunities of 
education for those of maturer years 
without embarrassment on account of their 
age. Many young people beyond the 
school age long for the opportunities for 
culture denied them in early life. They 
cannot well enter the closely-graded public 
schools ; in the seminaries they will always 
find others in the same circumstances. 
They are men and women in all except tech- 
nical book knowledge, and take their po- 
sitions as such in the school home. 

They educate mapy a country youth who 
has not the advantages of the high school. 
From these have mainly come the men and 
women who are today at the front in all the 
world’s great enterprises and reforms. 
They are largely the chieftains in both 
church and state. Ninety per cent. of the 
successful business men of a certain New 
England city were country boys. The only 
opportunity for many of them for an edu- 
cation above that of the elementary public 
school is in our seminaries. 

They provide a more generous curricu- 
lum than the high schools, which are in the 
nature of the case largely restricted to the 
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mente of elocution, music, art, and com- 
mercial study, Some one or more of these 
n be carried on in connection with 
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nt, the fundamentals of an edo- 


eM facilities superior to those 
of the average high school.. The abandon- 
ment of many of the New England ‘acade- 
mies and the substituting therefor the village 
high school has frequently been a great det- 
riment to scholarship. While many of the 
larger of these institutions are of the high- 
est efficiency, there is a large number to 
which the name is given in communities 
financially unable to make them even re- 
spectable, so that the instruction of the 
seminaries is better than that of the aver- 
age high school. 

They build character. ‘Character build- 
ing is the most important and the most last- 
ing work the teacher can do,” Our semina- 
ries do more of it, and do it more successfully 
than any other schools because, ‘first, the pu- 
pils are more constantly;under the eye and in- 
fluence of the teachers. The seminary is for 
the time being their home. In other 
schools the teacher’s influence is limited 
mostly to recitation hours. Second, because 
they develop self-reliance and. a higher 
manhood and womanhood. The refining 
influences of a well-conducted boarding- 
school, especially if for both sexes, are 
often very marked and frequently noticed 
by parents and friends, Young people are 
here often first taught the usages of good 
society and the deportment so important to 
those who wish to win their way in the 
world. Third, because they are decidedly 
religious schools. Bishop Bowman says 
that four times aa many in proportion to 
the number in attendance are converted to 
Christ in our seminaries asin our congre- 
gations, and twice as many asin our Sun- 
day-schools. Many of the most prominent 
men of Methodism were converted in the 
seminaries of the church. 


East Greenwich, R, I. 


Rev. C. W. Gallagher, D. D. 
President Maine Wesleyan Seminary. 


UR seminaries furnish an opportunity 
of education to a large number of 
young people who are unable to obtaina 
good high school or seminary education be- 
cause of their remoteness from large centres 
where good schools and proper apparatus 
alone are found. It is not always possible, 
even in such schools, to pursue some lines 
of study that are necessary for an ordinary 
education. For instance, elementary work 
in philosophy — as logic, psychology, eth- 
ics, evidences of Christianity — is not done 
in all high schools, and some of it is not 
done in any of them. Music and art can 
only be obtained in such cities at great cost 
and inconvenience. Many of our best 
young people in the rural districts are thus 
compelled to go away from home to school. 
Where shall they go? To the large cities 
where they will be without proper direction 
or protection? This hardly seems wise and 
safe. Our seminaries supply this need, and 
furnish a well-protected and guarded school 
home, where refining influences are added 
to the best facilities for a broad and thor- 
ough education. 

Again, our seminaries are strongly relig- 
ious, and develop a Christian character in 
the pupils. The seminary is, in fact, a large 
family. The faculty, selected as much for 
Christian character and activity as for 
scholarship, exercising constant and minute 
oversight, stands as nearly as it is possible 
in the place of parents. The many devoted 
Christian students who become pupils exert 
a most decided influence, directly and indi- 
rectly, in the interest of religious living. 
The atmosphere of such an institution, also, 
through its daily chapel exercises, its Bible 
study, required attendance at the preaching 
services and Sunday-school on the Sabbath 
and regular meetings during the week, is 
charged with healthful moral and religious 
influences. The results prove this position 
to be correct. At a recent census taken 
among the students of Maine Wesleyan 
Seminary, about fifty were found to have 
been converted while in the Seminary, and 
during the past fall term about twenty-five 
young men were converted. Bishop Bow- 
man is responsible for the following state- 
ment: “From personal investigation of 
reliable statistics, I find that four times 98 
many in proportion to the number in at- 
tendance are converted to Ohrist in our 
seminaries as in our congregations, and 
twice as many as in our Sunday-schools.” 

Our seminaries, because of their Christian 
character and Methodist control, are doing 
awork in the interest of the Methodist 
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Ohurch which is of vast importance to the 
cause of Christ. While few of them, per- 
haps none of them, are sectarian in any in- 
vidious sense, the effect naturally and cer- 
tainly is to confirm Methodist children in 
the spirit, doctrines, usages and polity of 
Methodism, and prepare them for useful 
service in the years to come. A very large 
number of young men come to these schools 
unconverted or without any idea of “their 
place in the world, who afterwards see in 
the ministry their life-work. Some of our 
most prominent ministers have received 
their education in these seminaries, who, 
but for such influences as were thrown 
around them there, would not have become 
ministers, if indeed they had remained 
members, of the Methodist Church. There 
are few of our local churches in which are 
not to be found laymen and laywomen who 
have been trained for the highest useful- 
ness in our Methodist work. They are add- 
ing to the efficiency of our methods by their 
intelligent understanding of the Christian 
spirit and forms of work peculiar to our 
church. This they would certainly not have 
acquired had they gone to some school in a 
distant city, or to the schools of some ot} er 
denomination. 

Our seminaries develop an independent 
and practical side to life. The removal 
from home protection and care throws 
young people to a degree upon their own 
resources. The acquaintance of other 
young people of different spirit, talent and 
powers, and the necessity of adjusting per- 
sonal traits to these great differences, de- 
velop an important element of success in 
practical life. Questions are constantly 
arising whose decision exercises the good 
sense and judgment. The literary atmos- 
phere stimulates intellectual activity, and 
the debating societies, in which public 
speaking is practiced and the skill necessary 
to successful debate acquired, give strength 
in the maintenance of personal opinion in 
accordance with the rules of a deliberative 
assembly. Qualities most favorable to cor- 
rect manly self-assertion and push in a 
world of conflict and pushers are certainly 
secured under such conditions. 

Perhaps these are only a few of the bene- 
fits that our seminaries are conferring upon 
the young people who attend them; but 
these must certainly be admitted to be of 
great value to them. 


Kent’s Hill, Me. 


Rev. E. M. Smith, D. D. 
Principal Vermont Methodist Seminary. 


T occurs to me to say, in the first place, 
that our seminaries do for our young 
people all that any secondary schools do for 
their pupils. Asa class they are not inferior 
in general educational excellence to any 
other class of schools. In respect to courses 
of study, teachers, methods of instruction, 
grade of text-books, outfit, and general 
equipment, they are the peers of the best. 
This I believe to be true whether the cult- 
ure desired be a preparation for college or 
professional school, for business, or for the 
duties of life in general; or whether it be in 
the fine arts, music, the plastic art, or 
elocution. In the development of character 
by means of discipline or associations, in 
the school-room or on the play-ground, I 
know not in what respect any other schools 
can claim advantage over us. We have no 
need to solicit patronage on the ground 
alone that we are Ohristian schools, much 
less that we are Methodist; we can fear- 
lessly invite it on the ground of general ex- 
cellence. 

But our seminaries are differentiated from 
the schools which belong to the public 
school system in some important particu- 
lars, each of which has its advantages for 
our young people. One of these is the fact 
that our seminaries are independent schools. 
The principal of one of our best public high 
schools said to me, a short time ago, in sub- 
stance as follows: ‘‘ Your seminaries ought 
to be models for us; you ought to give us 
examples of the best methods; for you can 
put your ideals into practice; you are not 
Testrained and hampered by ignorant, nar- 
Tow-minded, and perhaps bigoted and 
cranky committees; you are not liable to be 
ousted by partisan politics; you are not 
obliged to put in as teachers the daughters, 
or nieces, or wards of some of the school 
committee, but can select the best teachers 
without fear or favoritism,” There is much 
truth in this view. Probably no head of a 
school, not even the college president, has 
his own way so thoroughly as the seminary 

al. He usually has little, save pov- 
erty, to restrict or embarrass him. If he 
does not make a good school it is his own 
I believe that our seminaries are 
better schools on this account, and that our 





young people ep ihe reeniiina siraneess,. 

Our seminaries are further 
Pio a vst a. by mma a 
of the individual. If a high school be large, 
it is pretty sure to be mechanical; and if it 
be small, it is as sure to be inferior. Many 
of our high schools recognize the individual 
scarcely more than do our prisons or large 
manufacturing houses, where the inmates 
go by their numbers rather than by their 
names. Perhaps this is an over-statement 
of the case; but there can be little doubt 
that the individual is much more fully rec- 
ognized and his needs provided for in the 
seminary than in the public school. How 
many young men and women are saved 
every year by the personal interest taken in 
them by some teacher in the seminary! 
Poor scholars are transformed into good 
ones, and unformed characters are settled 
and matured, by the proper adaptation and 
co-ordination of studies and influences. 
This personal element is the most important 
element in education, and nowhere is it 
stronger than in our Conference seminaries, 

Our seminaries are very democratic. In 
them the rich and the poor meet together 
and realize that the Lord is the maker of 
them all. They know very little of aris- 
tocracy. Every student stands upon the 
basis of ability and character. And this is 
well; for the young people from the more 
cultured families come to respect those who 
have been reared under other conditions, 
and learn many important lessons from 
them; while those who come from homes 
where hard conditions prevail are elevated 
and refined by contact with those who have 
been blessed with superior advantages. 
The result, we are confident, is a blessing to 
both classes. 

Of course the religious atmosphere of our 
seminaries is their crowning glory. The re- 
sults of being in a school where Christ is 
held in honor by teachers and by leading 
students, cannot be overestimated. A 
sneer, a disrespectful word concerning re- 
ligion, or even an ominous silence as to ite 
claims, upon the part of teachers, is an in- 
fluence so baneful that no literary advan- 
tages can be an equivalent. We wonder 
how Ohristian parents can consent to place 
their children under such influences. 


Montpelier, Vt. 








ITALY. 
Bishop John P. Newman. 


OR a thousand years Romanism held 
unmolested sway in all the Italian 
States from the blushes of Monte Rosa to 
the fires of Vesuvius. The Pope was king, 
his crosier a sceptre, his altar a throne. 
The state was servant tothe church. The 
rights of private judgment were denied; the 
voice of conscience was hushed. The sum 
of personal piety was to pay and pray. 
Monkery and beggary were universal. An 
aristocracy of learning and a democracy of 
ignorance jostled each other. Through all 
these years Romanism was “ weighed in 
the balances and found wanting.”’ She 
proposed a paradise and left a purgatory. 
Her angels were marble; her saints, pict- 
ures; and her mercy-seat a royal exchange 
whereon the highest bidder received the 
largest indulgence and the widest dispensa- 
tion. On the most fertile peninsula, under 
the most friendly skies, with a submissive 
citizenship of thirty millions, she had time 
and place to avouch her claim to the tem- 
poral sovereignty of the world. No sadder 
failure is on the page of history. 
Since the 2ist of September, 1870, not yet 
a fourth of a century, the people have been 
in power. Behold the contrast! ‘A na- 
tion is born in a day.” How apparent the 
change to the traveler of today, as I recall, 
who sojourned in Italy thirty years ago. 
Naples is no longer the abode of the lazza- 
roni, but a city of beauty, of crowned ter- 
races, and sea-front parks and elegant 
mansions northward to Virgil’s tomb, and 
the home of half a million of people. 
Rome is no longer the paradise of soldiers, 
priests and beggars, but of merchant 
princes, of eminent statesmen, of a consti- 
tutional king and a free citizenship, whose 
enterprise, intelligence and wealth have 
created ‘“‘ New Rome,’’ more desirable than 
the marble city of Augustus. Milano among 
the lakes and Genoa by the sea are to- 
day rivalling the handsomest cities of con- 
tinental Europe. Railroads’ along her sea- 
girt shore from Salerno, prison of Hilde- 
brand, and Pwstum, whose roses bloomed 
twice a year, and Crotona, home of Pythag- 
oras, to the lake shores of Como and Mag- 
giore, and from the Mediterranean to the 
Adriatic, climbing the summits of the Ap- 
pennines, have unified thirty millions of 
people. Fifty thousand schools open their 
gates to the childhoodjof Italy. From the 


Alps to the Sicilies union and freedom hold 
good their sway, sustained by a constitu- 
Such is the Italy of today, which is re- 
ceiving 
Methodiam as a Vitalizing Force. 

Her mission is to re-animate. She is the 
church of thé resurrection, Her voice is 
to them who are at “ease in Zion.” What 
the Wesleyan movement was to the Church 
of England, American Methodism is to the 
Roman Church, Her chapels are in Pisa, 
with ite “ leaning tower; ’’ in Florence on 
the Arno; in Bologna, the home of Gal- 
vani, and in whose university are 10,000 stu- 
dents; in Milano, where Leonardo da Vinci 
frescoed “The Last Supper;” in Turin, 
home and tomb of Cavour; and the voice 
of her ministry is heard in Palermo, and 
Naples, and Genoa, and Venice, and Geneva, 
where Calvin lived and died. And Rome, 
city of the Omsars and of the pontiffs, is 
her head-centre, from which all her forces 
operate to evangelize and purify. There in 
the most conspicuous and eligible portion 
of that city of renown is rising today a no- 
ble structure, wherein her ministers will be 
educated, her editors will create a sanctify- 
ing literature, and her missionaries will 
preach to the Romans and to the Americans 
in Rome. It is the most comprehensive 
conception in all our foreign missions, and 
the credit thereof is due to Dr. Burt, a su- 
perintendert of whom the church is justly 
proud, 

The 9th of May was a great day in Rome. 
A thousand people of many nations had 
gathered to celebrate the laying of the cor- 
ner-stone of this useful and memorial 
structure. The Italian skies were never 
more beautiful. From window, door and 
roof of the adjacent government buildings 
— of war, of finance and of agriculture — and 
of private dwellings, the people — officials, 
officers, soldiers, men, women and children — 
observed the ceremonies, and listened to the 
music of Methodist hymns and to the voice 
of prayer and of oration. The “ old flag of 
America” and the banner of free Italy 
were festooned together. The United States 
ambassador and the consul-general were 
among the distinguished guests. Wes- 
leyans, Baptists, Presbyterians, Episcopali- 
ans, and Waldensians forgot their differ- 
ences and felt that they were one in Christ. 
All felt that the event, impossible twenty- 
five years ago, marked an epoch in the 
ever-changeful history of the Eternal City. 
Statesmen and university professors were 
attracted to the scene, as to them the occa- 
sion prophesied of larger liberty and wider 
intelligence. 

Nor was the succeeding day without ite 
religious significance. It was ‘‘ Woman’s 
Day in Rome,” crowning the generous ef- 
forts of the W. F. M. 8. of our church, 
which was represented by Mrs. Newman. 
Near the traditional site of St. Peter’s cru- 
cifixion, not far from the tomb of Tasso, 
between the Oity Hospital and the Italian 
Academy of Fine Arts, of which the Pope 
is president, and within sight of the Vat- 
ican, is located this valuable property, with 
its spacious building and ample grounds, 
the Girls’ School of Methodism, so long un- 
der the fostering care of Miss Hall and now 
in her absence honored with the supervis- 
ion of Miss Vickery. There forty Italian 
girls are educated for the Lord, from whose 
womanhood shall issue holy influences on 


eye to eye. marks their min- 
istry. Revivals bless their efforts. In- 
crease is certain. The centres are occu- 
ied. Public appreciation is apparent. Lib- 
erality is awakened. Young men are hear- 
ing the voice of the Lord calling them to 
“preach the Word.” The church has pre- 
pared for their careful training; and under 
the scholarly and devoted Professor Clark 
our Theological School in Rome will supply 
a native ministry. 


July 11. 
The Still Hour. 


Humble Souls. 


An eminent divine has said: ‘ There are none 
who see so much need of grace as humble souls; 
there are none who prize grace like humble souls; 
there are none who improve grace like humble 
souls. Therefore God singles out the humble 
soul to fill him to the brim with grace, when the 
proud are sent empty away. An humble soul is 
like the violet that by its fragrant smell draws 
the eyes and the hearts of others to him.” One 
great reason why some Christians do not obtain 
high things is because they do not get down low 
enough, It is a spiritual paradox to say that 
the lower a Christian gets the higher he gets. 
The poorer we feel the richer we become, The 
less satisfied we are with ourselves the more sat- 
isfled we are apt to be with God, Great bless- 
ings come to the greatly humble. 


What You May Be. 


Many Christians are contentedly measuring 
their responsibility by their present ability. 
But present duty cannot be confined to present 
capacity. The obligation of each is to increase 
his capacity for greater efficiency. Too often 
people excuse their inefficiency by saying that 
they are doing the best they know how. But 
are they not responsible largely for their present 
ignorance? Theyare. If one, by seeking ap- 
propriate knowledge respecting a certain line 
of duty, can thereby increase his power to do 
better work, he is as much bound to do so as he 
is to work at all. Not what you are now, but 
what you may be, is the measure of your obliga- 
tion. To not make use of means within reach 
for self-improvement and greater usefulness is a 
sin against God. 








Faithful on Conditions. 


There are yuite a good many professed Chris- 
tians who are willing to be faithful to God on 
conditions, especially such ones as they may 
make. They will faithfully pray if they can 
have their prayers answered according to their 
wishes. If they have a sick child they pray God 
to restore it to health. If God do so, they will 
keep on praying. If He will not, then they will 
not. Some parents have promised God that if 
He would heal their il] child they would serve 
Him faithfully. The child died, and perhaps 
the reason that God did not spare it was because 
He knew that the parents would not keep their 
promise. Some Christians will faithfully attend 
the prayer-meeting on the condition that they 
shall have the pre-eminence in praying, speak- 
ing and singing. Alas! 


The Christian's Rewards. 


Christians are to serve God, not because He 
promises to reward them, but primarily because 
they ought to, whether they receive any reward 
or not. Yet, as an encouragement to every 
Christian, God says He will abandantly reward 
them, He does not say just what the rewards, 
in every instance, will be. He Goes not say they 
will be cash rewards. He does not declare that 


they will be health rewards and temporal seine, 
altho ugh these are often given; but they shall 
be such as seem good and wise to God, and most 
way profitable to the faithful Christian. And 
surely He whom we serve and in whose hand are 
the rewards should have the sole right of saying 








their native land. 
Peace reigns in Italy. Our brethren see | 


-y’ what the rewards shal! be, how the 
distributed, and when. And surely we 
shall be rewarded according to our labor, its 
amount and quality. 
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OUR LAW FOR AMENDING THE 
CONSTITUTION. 


Judge Hiram L. Sibley. 


RESIDENT WARREN'S remarks in the last 

HERALD present pointe which appear to 

call for a fuller statement of the principles re- 

lating to the amendment of our church organic 
law than has been made, so far as I know. 

In his first article I understood the President 
to claim that the doctrine stated by me, as ap- 
plicable to the organizing provisions of the con- 
stitution, would legalize the admission of 
women as lay delegates, by a bare majority vote 
to that effect, of the qualified preachers. My 
answer to this was, that lay representation is 
authorized by one of the Restrictive Rules, 
which must be amended in order to admit them; 
that the process for changing these Rules is 
fixed by the constitution, and therefore it must 
be followed by the sovereign body; and that to 
amend them requires the concurrence of three- 
fourths of the preachers and two-thirds of the 
General Conference. The correctness of these 
propositions does not seem to admit of doubt, 
and the later observations of the President leave 
them essentially untouched. But if true, any 
amendment of the Restrictive Rules, by a bare 
majority, under the present constitution, is man- 
ifestly impossible. 

Without directly impugning the positions 
thus taken, he seeks to avoid the conclusion 
reached, on two independent grounds. The first 
is, that if the sovereigns, the preachers, were to 
enact a new provision, repugnant to the one in 
question, the later action must control and the 
constitution thereby, in effect, be amended. 
Subject to a single, obvious qualification, I agree 
to this. If the last and modifying enactment is 
passed in a constitutional mode for making the 
partioular change, the result would be as the 
President states, but not otherwise. Hence this 
doctrine gives him no aid, for the reason that an 
express provision of the Restrictive Rules denies 
to a bare majority of the sovereigns the power 
to change them. A case such as the principle in 
question involves would arise if the Conference 
by the restrictive rule process were to enact, as 
an independent provision, that women may be 
lay delegates. This would not in terms amend 
the existing law, but as the last act of the sov- 
ereign authority, passed in a constitutional 
mode, it necessarily would have that effect. The 
vove of a bare majority could not, however, be- 
cause of the provision to the contrary. 

The President’s second proposition goes to the 
power of the sovereigns, by mere majority, to 
operate upon the Restrictive Rules, through a 
“new definition of the powers of their creature, 
the General Conference.” 


That in this way they could further restrict 
its authority, I do not doubt.. No provision of 
the organic law prevents that. But when it 
comes to enlarging the powers of the body, by 
removing the limitations of the Restrictive 
Rules, the case is different. At that point the 
sovereigns saw fit, in 1808, to limit their own 
authority, by a constitutional provision as to 
how, in this instance, it should be exercised, 
Hence so long as the present Genera! Conference 
exists, by force of the law for changing the Re- 
atrictive Rules, its powers cannot constitution- 
ally be enlarged, as against these Rules, nor they 
be altered, save by the mode they themselves pro- 
vide. 


Now while I regard this result as beyond con- 
troversy, in view of settled principles and the 
provisions of our fundamental law, it is equally 
true that were the old General Conference again 
to assemble —as legally it may do, however im- 
practicable in fact—it by bare majority could 
revoke the entire constitution, dissolve the 
present governing body, which it created, and 
provide for another, under a new organic law. 
So, were the General Conference to provide for 
it, the same thing might be done by a represent- 
ative constitutional convention of qualified 
preachers, in case a majority afterward, upon its 
submission to them, voted to approve the instru- 
ment framed by the convention (Cooley’s Const. 
Lim’s, 31). The distinction between these exer- 
cises of sovereign power and that involved in 
amending the Restrictive Rules, or destroying 
their effect bya new definition of Conference 
powers, is this: In the latter cases, with refer- 
ence to the existing constitutional frame and 
governing body, the sovereigns have bound 
themselves as tothe mode of making changes; 
but they never have abnegated the power to re- 
call the entire authority granted it, and so to 
destroy the Conference they created —thereby 
resuming the full sovereignty which they origi- 
nally possessed. Until the latter is done, how- 
ever, in so far as it provides for its own amend- 
ment, the constitution framed in 1808 binds 
them, as well as the delegated Conference which 
derives ite authority from that instrument. The 
consequence is, that the second proposition 
stated by President Warren is subject to impor- 
tant qualifications which render it irrelevant to 
the matter in hand. While the whole structure 
of our organic lew is, and always has been, at 
the “ mercy ” of a majority of the traveling eld- 
ers, the question of how they must proceed to 
change it is not determined in every case by this 
simple fact. The constitution itself must be 
considered before that can be answered. When 
this is done, what the President calls my 
“ theory” will be seen to have no application to 
the Restrictive Rules, as I think the foregoing 
makes clear; and the law as to amending them, 
therefore, must remain unaffected by it. 


Marietta, O. 





“ ACROSS THE BORDER.” 
Rev. Hugh Johnston, D. D. 


ANADA is one with the United States on 
the solid basis of national character, and in 
the elements of social life — one in spirit and in 
hope. Both daughters of the same mother-coun- 
try, one is independent in interests and political 
institutions, while the other maintains her con- 
nection with the old land and holds to her share 
of the imperial heritage. Ontario is the wealt hiest 
and most prosperous of the Provinces, and To- 
ronto, the capital, is a city so full of beauty and 
life that an American cannot visit it without 
sympathetic pride. Its streets and gardens, 
parks and fountains, villas and palatial homes, 
are beautiful, and among its famous struct- 
ures are the Parliament Buildings, University 
College, Victoria and McMaster Colleges, Os- 
goode Hall, the seat of the Law Courts, the Nor- 
mal School and Museum, and a score of splen- 
did churches, 

There has recently been added to its public 
buildings the Massey Music Hall, one of the 
handsomest and most commodious auditoriums 
to be found on the continent. Itis the gift of 
H. A. Massey, esq., one of its most enterprising 
and liberal citizens, The Hall was opened in 
June with a musical festival conducted by Mr. 
F. H, Torrington, which proved ¢ brilliant euc- 
cess. Mr. Massey is also erecting at great cost a 
mission hall which is to serve asthe centre of 
various city mission enterprises. When the 
Methodist College buildings in Queen’s Park( Vic- 
toria University) were dedicated two years ago, 
this generous man presented a check for $30,000. 
He also made a munificent gift to the Manitoba 
College and was to have laid the corner-stone of 
the new structure in Winnipeg, but being un- 
able through feeble health to make the long 
journey, the stone was laid for him by the pres- 
ident, Dr. Sparling. Mr. Massey is well known 
by the Bishops and leading ministers of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, having lived for 
many years in Cleveland. He is deeply in- 
terested in the work of our great church, and 
when passing through Washington last winter 
on his way to the South, conversing with the 
writer about the American University, he made 
this significant remark: “Tell Bishop Hurst 
that he must havea Canadian Hall among his 
cluster of college structures.”’ 


* . 


Toronto, like Saratoga, is a great convention 
city, and Mr. Massey’s hall is being utilized for 
public gatherings. Mr, Moody is to hold in ita 
two weeks’ campaign in October, following the 
Convention of Christian Workers to be held 
there, In it has just been held the convention 
of the Baptist Young People’s Union of Ameri- 
ca. The Canadian metropolis has been held by 
a great army of occupation no less than six thou- 
sand strong. The invaders have been welcomed 
with open arms; flags have been flying over all 
the public buildings as an expression of the 
good feeling of the citizens; the loyal Method- 
ist mayor, Mr. Kennedy, has given the delegates 
the freedom of the city; the Union Jack has 
been peacefully intertwined with the Stars and 
Stripes; glorious hymns have been sung, inspir- 
ing words uttered, and a mighty impulse given 
to the Church of God. No such incident oc- 
curred as at the Cleveland Christian Endeavor 
Convention,where some Canadian delegates, dis- 
playing on the street a small Union Jack, were 
grossly insulted by a policeman and ordered to 
put that flag away. Here hundreds of enthusi- 
astic delegates carried their flags along the 
streets and the utmost cordiality and amity pre- 
vailed. The warmest reception was given the 
visitors — the thermometer being well up to the 
nineties —and those who had thought of Cana- 
da as ‘‘ a few leagues of snow’’ and expected to 
be fanned by Arctic breezes, found that the Ice 
Palace and tobogganing business had been 
closed for the season and that torrid heat pre- 
vailed. Yet the 6,000 delegates prayed and per- 
spired, sweat and sang, fanned and cheered, and 
got through a tremendous amonnt of solid work. 

The president, John H. Chapman, of Chicago, 
who has been the chief executive officer ever 
since the organization of the Union, kept the 
convention running on schedule time, and 
proved himself a chairman of such skill and 
tact, firmness and delicacy, that he could “ break 
a mule’s neck without offending the mule.”’ 

There were present Baptists from every part of 
the world, and of every shade — “ regular, irreg- 
ular and defective ’’— and the great body must 
be strengthened in all its interests, material, ed- 
ucational and spiritual, by this noble gathering 
ot young people. A vibrant note of denomina- 
tionalism was continually heard, but this was to 
be expected, for the movement is organized on 
the denominational plan. It strongly emphasizes 
Christian culture, and has three courses called 
the “3 O's”: “The Bible Readers’ Course,” 
“The Sacred Literature Course,” ‘‘The Mission- 
ary Conquest Course.” The “F.F. Vs” are 
initials signifying the Founding Fund Volun- 
teers, but no one would have supposed that this 
sturdy young giant was a “ foundling ” until 
the financial affairs were presented, when the 
collection envelopes bore the words “ Foundling 
Fund.” However, the $10,000 needed were 
raised, and the B. Y. P. U. starts out on its fifth 
year unimpeded by debt. 

One of the sessions was relieved by a splendid 
spectacle which might be called the “ Trooping 
of the Flags,” but was named the ceremony of 
the “Salutation of the Flags and Minute Guns.” 
The young lady standard-bearers, escorted by 
the speakers for each State, took their places on 
the broad platform. It was an inspiring sight as 
the gilded banners representing 44 States and 





7 Provinces were raised and waved aloft, and the 
great audience roseand greeted the marching 
standard-bearers, singing “Onward, Uhristian 
Soldiers.” “Target practice will now begin,” 
said the chairman —the signal for one-minute 
speeches. Sometimes the delegation responded 
withasong. The State rang out e ral- 
lying cry modeled upon the college yell,— 
Ho — Ho— Ho! 
To — Ron —To! 
We—are— who? 
B. ¥. P, U. 
‘* My Maryland,” in the person of several young 
ladies, sang a parody of ‘‘ My Country: ”’ — 
* This is our earnest plea, 
May Baltimore chosen be 
For this our Jubilee, 
In ninety-five.” 
‘* Baltimore 85’ was everywhere, and the senti- 
ment prevailed, for the convention is to be held 
there next year. Texas was declared as noted 
for ‘ite beautiful women and well-rounded 
men.”’ Massachusetts, ‘‘ the home of statesman- 
ship, of culture, and of religion,” proudly waved 
its banner, The Golden State pleaded for the 
next convention, the speaker saying that 
if he were asked to name the three finest towns 
on the continent he would say, “Toronto is one, 
and Pasadena the other two.’’ Wisconsin made 
a decided hit in a song to the tune of “ Yankee 
Doodle,’ the chorus of which was, — 
* Hail, O hail, Wisconsin now, 
And hail, Milwaukee City ! 
Not to come in 9, 
Will be, oh, such a pity!" 
The reception accorded the banner of Ontario 
and Quebec was magnificent; the great audience 
rose en masse and sang ‘‘ God save the Queen,” 
and then gave three cheers for Her Majesty and 
three for the President of the United States. 
But this pleasant diversion was only a little re- 
liet from more earnest and serious engagement. 

The morning prayer-meetings at 6.30 had an 
average attendance of two thousand, Oneafter- 
noon 28 meetings were held simultaneously in 
different churches throughout the city. The 
evening meetings were held in Massey Music Hall 
and the Metropolitan Methodist Church near by, 
and they were full of spirit and enthusiasm. 
Men of light and learning, like Drs, Ellis and 
Wharton of Baltimore, Governor Northen of 
Georgia, Drs. MacArthur of New York, Lawrence 
ot Chicago, McDonald of Atlanta, Taylor of Ma- 
con, McLauren of Detroit, and others gave stir- 
ing addresses and valuable advice to the young 
people. 

On Saturday evening four mass meetings were 
held representing the four great color divisions 
of the convention. Gold typified the Northern 
States east of the Mississippi, blue the Northern 
States west of the Mississippi, green the South- 
ern States, and red the Provinces. 

Sunday, July 22, was a field day for the minis- 
terial delegates, nearly all the Toronto pulpits 
outside the Roman Catholic and Anglican 
churches being filled by eminent Baptist preach- 
ers. The closing gatherings, held on Sunday 
evening in Massey Hall and the Horticultural 
Pavilion, were earnest, tender, spiritual and en- 
thusiastic. The Union, by special resolution, 
thanked the people of Toronto for the splendid 
hospitality extended, and congratulated them 
upon the example of Sabbath observance given 
tothe world. Some of the delegates were not a 
little surprised to find that the almost perfect 
electric car street service turned not a wheel on 
the Sabbath, that not a saloon or fruit-store was 
open, or a Sunday paper published or sold. 
They were also delighted to find the city filled 
with large and costly churches, and the churches 
filled with worshiping congregations at each 
service. 

It was declared that in numbers, enthusiasm 
and rich results this convention had exceeded 
all previous ones. One of the mightiest forces of 
the century is this young people’s movement, 
and the Baptists are wise in rallying their young 
folks under the denominational banner. We 
expect our Epworth League movement to be 
alike potent for the spiritual quickening, the in- 
tellectual development, the efficient training, 
the denominational affiliation of our Metuodist 
young people. ay 


The Methodist Book Room of Toronto is the 
largest publishing house inthe Dominion. Dr. 
Briggs, the book’ steward, has just issued a 
volume of “Discourses and Addresses,’’ by Dr. 
George Douglas. Dr. Potts has written an In- 
troduction for the Canadian public, Bishop 
Foster for the American readers, and William 
Arthur for the British public. A biographical 
aketch of the peerless orator has been furnished 
by his daughter, Miss Mina Douglas, and it is 
written in a most tender, discriminating and 
charming style. The volume is a worthy monu- 
ment of this great and unique personality, and 
in wealth of diction, breadth of knowledge and 
culture, rhythmic flow and fullness of great 
thoughts, and inspiration to intellect, conscience 
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and heart, these discourses will take a foremost 
place among the published sermons of the day. 
ee 


The summer resorts of Ontario are well pat- 
ronized this season. The Muskaka Lakes are un- 
rivaled for their beauty of scenery, pure atmos- 
phere, and facilities for boating, swimming and 
fishing. Grimsby Camp is the resort of thou- 
sands. The program is always good. The 
Philadelphia School of Oratory is holding its 
summer session there, and readings, lectures, and 
sermons are the order of the day. Niagara-on- 
the-Lake and the Chautauqua grounds near at- 
tract many. 

This resort is at the confluence of Niagara 
River with Lake Ontario, and is convenient to 
Buffalo, Rochester and Toronto. Two lines of 
railway connect with these American cities, and 
three splendid steamers make six trips daily 
across the lake to Toronto, One of the most 
exhilarating and exciting excursions in the 
world is the journey from Niagara to the Falls. 
A tourist steamer takes you seven miles up the 
river, which here flows calm and tranquil, its 
surface smooth and mirror-like. At Queenstown 
you disembark and take the famous electric line. 
It is double track, the road-bed is in perfect con- 
dition, and the element of danger is reduced to 
aminimum. The observation cars in many a 
curve wind and twist up the heights crowned 
with Brock’s Monument, giving you, as you rise 
from terrace to terrace, a still wider outlook over 
the verdurous plain, the Garden of Canada — a 
broad panorama of meadow and corn land, or- 
chards and vineyards, while through the midst 
of the opulent picture rolls the majestic and 
shining river. The summit reached, the road is 
close along the brink of the precipice winding 
in and out past broken battlements and pictur- 
esque points, having constantly a full view into 
the tremendous gorge, The cliffsare bold and 
rocky, for the banks rise abruptly hundreds of 
feet, while their massive sides are clothed with 
verdure from topto bottom. The current is now 
swift and rushing, and the waters go dashing 
and roaring impetuously along. You sweep 
round the whirlpool, and from the almost pre- 
cipitous sides of the cliff look down into the 
immeasurable depths of the eddying waters, 
appreciating as never before the impressive 
grandeur of this awful vortex. Now you catch 
a view of the American Fal], pass the Suspension 
and Cantilever bridges,and are landed at the 
Horseshoe Falls, prepared to drink in as never 
before the ever-varying, never-ending charms of 
this grand apocalypse of nature, this wonder of 
the world. 
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HIGHWAYS AND BY-WAYS. 
Il. 


Eva Kilbreth Foster. 


E have had the promised Sunday at 
El Monte, in beautiful Monterey; yet 
how can any pen, much less a faulty one, de- 
scribe this spot and its varied charms? For one 
charm, in particular, man vainly seeks an ex- 
planation; he only knows, and enjoys the know- 
ing, that when he has once made acquaintance 
with El Monte, it ceases to be merely a place, 
and becomes more like a personality —a person- 
ality with gay moods and gray moods, Go to 
E! Monte in exuberant spirits, and you will find 
an answering exuberance at every turn. His- 
tory’s “ War of Roses” is over, but El Monte’s 
conflict is never-ending, never-dying; daily and 
hourly are ite roses doing battle, vying for a 
place in the front rank of El Monte’s floral bat- 
tallion; and who shall say that the glory should 
not be theirs? Certainly the palm is theirs if 
beauty and delicacy and fragrance be one’s 
standard; but let him who seeks more rugged 
charms turn to El Monte’s cacti, standing 
shoulder to shoulder with military precision 
and in military splendor, El Monte has its 
quiet beauty, too—its little wild corners where 
this precision ends and a picturesque tangle be- 
gins. The little tangled top-knot nestling close 
up tous when the evening hour has brought 
with it drowsiness and a “‘tumbledness’’ — the 
little tossing, tangled head that comes to us in 
this disordered state is held dearer and more 
beautiful by some of us than this same little 
head when its tangles have disappeared under 
some magic touch. Theseventeen-miles drive is 
a most charming one, the beautiful sea keeping 
one company most of the way, and the cypress 
forest having about it a weirdness that the day- 
light does not dissipate. One finds himself 
wondering, amid these surroundings, what 
would have been the feelings of the erl-kinig’s 
ailing boy had his midnight ride been through 
this forest of outstretched and menacing arms 
—this forest of leafiess branches. 

A day and a drive at San José come next upon 
the program, and we find ourselves more than a 
little surprised at the growth of this resort in 
size as well as in beauty. At Palo Alto is found 
a wide range for the human being’s tastes and 
fancies. It is here that the walls of Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University have risen (and are still 
rising) on every side — the whole of the build- 
ings to be grouped together eventually in a se- 
ries of eight large, generously large, quad- 
rangles, the motif of the architecture being the 
old Spanish Missions of California. Standing 
apart from the main buildings, as it does, the 
Museum is perhaps thus rendered especially im- 
posing, its style of architecture being that of 
the Parthenon, and its doors being beaten 
bronze. The private collections of the family 
whose name the University bears form a nu- 
cleus of what promises to be a most valuable 
museum. In the University’s library hangs the 
portrait of Leland Stanford, jr., and the face is 
one that merits more than passing comment; it 
isa face full of thoughtfulness, and the clean- 
cut features seem to have bespoken, even in 
yonth, an intellect worthy of the boy’s magnifi- 
cent memorial. Diverging from the original 
plan, the authorities have commenced arrange- 
ments for the accommodation of girls, and one 
dormitory has already been erected. 

Here, too, at Palo Alto, is found the far-famed 
stock-farm — the birthplace of “‘ Advertiser,” of 
“ Arion,” and of other horse flesh that com- 
mands its thousands and thousands, while some 
human flesh is growing parched and withered 
under the scorching rays of want! 

Once more we find ourselves transferred from 
carriage to train, and once more, just as the sun 
is dying away, we find ourselves rolling into 
San Francisco — the San Francisco we visited five 
years ago, its hills just as hilly and its charms 
not less charming than we found them when 
our eyes first fell upon them. To the Sutro pos- 
sessions has been added an attraction in the 
form of a mammoth bavhing pavilion, the baths 
patterned after those of Caracalli; and so very 
beautiful are one’s environments here — a most 
pleasing, delightful blending of water, tropical 
plants and dainty tiles meeting the glance at 
every turn — that one is tempted to linger within 
even while the voices of the seals are heard calling 
again, and yet again, as a reminder that they 
areon the rocks hard by, ready for inspection. 
Our view of the Golden Gate is all that one 
could wish. We have seen it all before, yet ite 
beauty has not palled upon us. 

The Mark Hopkins residence could hardly, it 
would seem, have been better planned for an 
Art Museum had such been its original design — 
the well-lighted and spacious halls affording am- 
ple opportunity for a miscellaneous collection, 
and the many, many large rooms making classi- 
fication practicable, on the other hand, 

The visit paid to the Midwinter Fair is neces- 
sarily a hurried one; yet we haye not,in our 
haste, been blind to the pleasing and wonderful 
outcome of this colossal undertaking — 
because so few shoulders have borne the brant, 
and borne it well. We must say good-bye to 
San Francisco; for the glories of the Yosemite 
await us, and we hasten on. 

Our poor, halting pen utterly refuses to attempt 
& description of the Yosemite’s beauties, but 
through the feeling, graphic lines of another — 
Charles Wesley Kyle — wejshall try to make you 
see it: — 

“* Silence!’ Emotions new and strange here rise 

And sweep with cyclonic force the breast! 

A new, strange world, all powerful and sublime, 
Enchains, ensiaves and fetters all. 

The greatest, most of all, are fettered most, 
Only the pigmies chatter, and fools alone 





Find laughter here where Nature speaks 
In tones of grandeur and sublimity! 
Strong lips are dumb and eyes unused to tears 
Are forced to yield the highest tribute of the soul 
To these grand thoughts of the Eterna) Mind! 
’Mid massive domes of the Sierra's columns, 
Where power supreme to the eye is shown, 
Where an awe-inspiring vastness solemns 
The mind with force of the great Unknown, 
There lies a gem — a thought of beauty 
Which the mountains guard, as the depths the sea, 
Where peace is law and joy is duty — Yosemite! 
Its granite walls but the eagles follow 
To dizzy heights in the distant sky, 
No eye can see from their crests the hollow 
Where in peace, the beautiful valleys lie. 
No foot has trod its sky-linked turrets; 
The heaven's purple enmanties them, — 
The crystal snows alone are for ita diadem. 
These massive walls remain, unheeding 
The frosts of winter, the summer's sun; 
Alone unmoved by every pleading 
By Nature voiced, since Time begun. 
The winds, the storms, the rage volcanic 
In vain to move their structure yearns; — 
Jove's lancet with seething hate, satan! 
Futile burns. 
The golden rays of sunlight, turning 
The icy bolts of the vaults of snow, 
Shone in, and, ‘neath their kisses burning, 
The gems were wooed to a crystal flow. 

‘ River of Mercy ' for all things near it, 
Dispensing life with ita song of glee, 
White as a virgin’s unsoiled spirit, 
Light and free. 
Swifter than winds or the fight of swallow, 
The milk-white waves of this river foam 
On toward the granite-guarded hollow, 
Where bloom and joy find a weloome home; 
With plunge and shout, like distant thunder, 
It leaps from the brow of that mountain wall; 
It spins and weaves and bursts eounder 
In its fall. 
White rockets flash from the column's cover, 
Their courses marked by a silver mist; 
Caught by the winds the spray-wreaths hover 
In folds of light by the sunbeams kissed; 
Veiling the river's Itps which thunder, 
With sprays bejeweled and clouds high rolled, 
Beauty most rare! Magical wonder, 
Shot with gold! 
Vision divine, unmoved and nameless, 
Thy wonders remain while ages fret; 
Thy power unfettered and even tameless, 
Thy bows of promise forever set; 
Now by the gold of the sunlight painted, 
Now by the rays of the night's pale bride; 
Matchless work of all things created — 
Deified! 
Throne of the continent! Queen of all splendor! 
Creation supernal! Work wholly divine! 
When touched by thy p the cold heart grows 

tender, 

And reels with a joy as though drunken with wine. 
Transcendent valley with sky-woven ceiling, 
Rivers that murmur, white-lipped falls that roar, 
Records divine, His wonders revealing 
More and more.” 


Of Inspiration Point, where one obtains his 
first glimpse of the Yosemite, the late Dr. J, O. 
Peck says: “‘ Beauty, grandeur, sublimity, awe, 
reverence, wonder, filled our souls, as if suddenly 
ushered into the awful presence 6f God.” = * 

But to go back of this first glimpse, it may be 
of interest to some to learn of our mode of travel 
after quitting the train at Raymond in the “‘ wee 
ema’ hours,’ and this we shall tell ina final letter 
from this end of the continent. 
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N. E. Southern Conference. 
Providence District. 


The people of Bristol were favored with the 
presence of Rev. Dr. William Butler and his 
wife about three weeks in the month of July. 
They were the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Dexter 
— 7 who have recently moved to this place 

nd built an elegant house near Bristol Ferry. 
During their stay they made themselves very 
useful by sermons and missio: 
the vil churches. On July 
gpoke in the Con ional charch in the morn- 
ing and Mrs. Bu’ in the Methodist church in 
the poy On the following Sunday the 
order These addresses were full 
of thrilling | interes, many having never before 
heard these honored and quecesstel missionaries. 
The Sunier Christian Endeavor Society of the 
Congregational Church, of which Mrs. Dexter 
Thurber is superintend lent, was invited to her 
house, and there Mrs. Butler entertained and in- 
— them with an excellent missionary ad- 


Mathoweon Street gt Spee ony . 4 
lost one of ite supporters w her Rew 
has attended its services, in tive death of Thomas 
J. Hill in his 90th year. was one of the old- 
est and most active business men in the city, 
Generally known as the head of the Providence 
hine Company. After securing an ordinary 
school education, he mn work in the mills of 
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idence, w he was gat moted in view 


of his superar © mcy and fine ex- 
ecutive a Cru unt: of? length became sole 
Yeopesies he great concern called the Prov- 
dence Machine Company. He also e ex- 
tensively in the manufacturing business in Con- 
necticut, Maine and Rhode Island. He founded 
the vil of Hill’s Grove in Warwick and built 
there a cotton mill. He gave the lot on 
which the Methodist an —~* —_ and helped 
towards its erection. oy a large 

manufacturer, he Lng | prominently dentified 
with various banking institutions and insurance 
companies, in which he held positions of trust 
and responsibility. For many years he was a 
member of the Providence City yaneil, and had 
also served legislature of the 
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which your correspondent and Dr la- 
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ence in idence. His funeral was attended 
in the Mathewson St. RB. Soar, Jul ay 2, 27, the edi- 
fice being filled to overflow! represent- 
atives of many of the various business firms with 
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with your Colorado Tourist Ticket, should you 


eo desire. 
JNO. SEBASTIAN, 
Chicago, May, 1894. (ren!) aseengur agen. 
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The Family. 


GROWING OF A SOUL. 


sup 
Came down alike on each and every one. 


eo re eng 
rong vines grew y in 8 
With ganas kes that ever come 
To paoets. And yet, each flaunting one 
Did flourish on triumphant! and glow 
Like sunset clouds in all their moving show. 


But lo! the harvest found them not; 
The soul! had shed from them. Mold 
And muck and leaf lay there to rot 
And furnished nourishment untold 
‘To patient tree and lowly creeping vine 
grew as grew the husbandman’s design. 


Hear then this lesson, hear and heed: 
Ieay that chaff shall perish; say 

Man’s soul is like unto a seed, 
To pen ite the jes mene. day. . 

It grows have it grow; 

It perishes if he mnst have it so. . 


— Joaquin Miller. 








A MEMORY. 


A soft little hand in mine, 
Two tender eyes that shine 
With star-glow bright, 

A sweet voice, rich and low 
As the fountain’s silver flow, 
Whispers “ Good-night, 

Good-night.” 


Ah, God! it was long ago — 
That musical voice so low, 
And the little palm 
Touching mine, so calm! 
Bat still in the eyening light, 
Or at the deep midnight, 
L can hear that whisper, clear, 
Fromspirit lips, so near, 
“M ve, enon 


— Horatio Mus, in the Chicago Graphic, 











Thoughts for the Thoughtful. 


I hear the wild bee wind his horn, 

The bird swings on the ripened wheat, 
The long green lances of the corn 
Are tiiting in the winds of morn, 

The locust shrills his song of heat. 


— Whittier. 


Set before you high models, Try to live 
with the most generous, and to observe 
their deeds. Be contented, yet aspire; 
that should be the faith of all, and the two 
are quite compatible. — Frederick W. Rob- 
ertson. 


. . 

The law of the harvest is to reap more 
than you sow. Sow an act, and you reap a 
habit; sow a habit, and you reap a char- 
acter; sow a character, and you reap a des- 
tiny. — George Dana Boardman. 


. . 

Begin with small things, You cannot en- 
ter resence of another human being 
without if there more to do than you 
or I, or any soul, will ever learn to do per- 
t before we die. Let us be content to 
do little, if God sets us at little tasks. It is 
but pride and self-will which says, ‘Give 
me something huge to fight, an I should 
enjoy that; but why make me sweep the 
dust?” — Charles Kingsley. 


How little we know of each other’s phys- 
ical troubles; even those nearest and dear- 
est to us know nothing of our conversations 
with the King of rrors, There are 
thoughts which brook no confidant; there 
are griefs which cannot be shared. Gonsid- 

on for others even bids us conceal 
them. We dream alone, we suffer alone, 
we die alone, we inhabit the last resting- 
place alone. But there is as to ES 
vent us from opening our solitude to God, 
And so what was an austere monologue be- 
comes dialogue, es yea becomes oan) 
renunciation passes into peace, an e 
sense of painful defeat is lost in the sense 
of recovered liberty.— Amiel. 


Be Thou the centre of my thought, 
And I shall gravitate to Thee, 
As every billow of the sea 

Is to its perfect level brought; 
And o’er the trenquil surface far 


Is rir i sun and star, 
As if with pen inwrought. 
oO , as Thou the centre art 
Of vision to immortal ones, 


And one circumference of love 
Shall be the orbit where [ move, 
No more from Thee apart! 
— Primitive Methodist. 


Many a good man goes through life plain, 

lodding, ving obscurely, yet fivi a true 
B joing —- quiet kindness 
to his neighbors and nds, yet seldom 
hearing a word of commendation or praise. 
The vases, filled with the incense of affec- 
The flowers are not 


» kind 
said to have brightened hour of h 
life, if only they had been said at the right 
time. There are enough flowers piled | | 
his casket to have kept his chamber filled 


with ce all through his years, if onl 
they been sent dae by roy ow hie 
heavy heart would have thanked 


God, if in 
the midst of his toils, burdens and les 
he could have heard a few of the w of 
affection and approval that are now wasted 
on ears that hear them not! 


blessing. Stand for it , and it makes 
the way clear and the . ‘Take 
up its crosses with a brave and cheer- 

ess, and ite very crosses a 
crown—the crown of duties grow 


easier with the do the crown of 
onward, wan Ts life. — Beoous ies’ 
FORD, in “‘ Sermons of Courage and Cheer.”’ 


The church began to sing at the institu- 
tion of the a when, before that little 
circle , our Lord Himself joined in 
the hymn, whose rich melody had scarcely 
died away before the anguish of Calvary 
began. And since that hour the singing has 
never ceased; but in gloomy catacombs. 
within du mn walls, beneath vaulted 
domes of cathedrals, in humble sanctuaries, 
and on Baw and mountain, wherever be- 
lievers have met together, under ht 
skies or in the dark and stormy 6, the 
songs of Zion have been a comfort, a 
str , an inspiration. And the prayer- 
mee must be brightened by go be 
ag ‘or much of our work for Ohrist is 

barren of all joy and enthusiasm, and 

we need the cheer of praise. The English 
plows ver sings ashe drives pi tone; the 
tch Highlander sings as he labors in glen 

or moor; the fisherman of Naples sings as 
he rows; and the vin of has his 
evening hymn. When Napoleon came to a 
ase in Alps where rocks seemed 
pees for the ammunition wagons, he 
bade the leader of the band to strike up an 
inep brow and ore _ rocks ona 
wave of en m wen eavy wagons. 
Earthly battlefields ha 
praises from bleeding Christian 
— has been ie as the li the 
have , * When I can my title 
clear,” and “‘ How sweet the name of Jesus 
sounds.” Martin Luther has well said, 
“The devil cannot bear singing,” and we 
know that David's bare drove the evil spirit 
out of King Saul. If sang more, 
temptations would have less power; the 
feet would be lighter in the and 
reaping there would be more sunlight in 
our y pethenegss and the church would 
easily surmount t of seeming 
impossibilities. — A. 2. Kittredge, D. D. 





A PASTURE WITH A ROOK IN IT. 


66 O, I don’t go away summers,’’ said 

good old Aunt Abby. “ Oh, yes, I 
know; most folks do, the best of folks — 
ministers and all. And they tell me I’d 
ought to go; say it’s refreshing and waken- 
ing and lifting and broadening. The church 
at the Hollow and the one at the East road, 
and Mr, Edwards’ all shut up for three 
weeks at a time in warm weather, and we 
don’t have any Sunday-schoo!l at all in July 
and August. 

“Mr, Edwards says he gets more strength 
of body and mind, more help for his work 
and points for his sermons, in his vacation 
at the seashore or the mountains than in all 
the year besides. I dare say. But I don’t 
exactly see my way to going; there are 
things to see to here, and it costs something 
even at the cheapest places, And I’ve got 
away of my own of having a vacation. I 
don’t know but after all I’m lifted and 
broadened and strengthened as much, and 
get as many pointe out of it, as the rest with 
all their traveling. Maybe you'll smile 
when I tell you where I go and what kind of 
a place itis, It’s nothing in the world but a 
pasture with a rock in it, 

“Tt isn’t half a mile from my house, 
though I’m right in the busiest part of Fac- 
toryville, you know. You go down to the 
bobbin-mill, and then along north as far as 
Giles’ store; then you turn to the left, and 
keep right straight ahead. And there ’tis— 
a good bit of pasture land, and a big bowlder 
nigh about the middle of it. 

“T came upon it two years ago. I hadn’t 
lived here long, and wasn’t used to a big, 
bustling town like this; and when hot 
weather came I did just ache for fresh air 
and growing things and woodsy places. 

“T went out one day and walked and 
walked, trying to find big trees and bushes 
and such things. By and by I saw some- 
thing green ahead, and ’twas this. I stopped 
at the rail fence, and looxed over. Just at 
first it didn’t seem very inviting when I 
thought of the woods at my old home, all 
dark and cool, with soft, wet moss for your 
feet to step on, and brooks running along; 
and I says to myself, but out loud, ‘It’s 





How much ' 


nothing in the world but a pasture witha 
rock in it,’ 


‘““Well, do you know I hadn’t more than 





spoke those words than I seemed to see a 


wonderful meaninginthem. I forgot all 
about the heat and the dusty road, and 
crawled throngh the rails and went over to 
the bowlder and sat down on the grass, and 
I began to think. ‘ Why,’ I went on to my- 
self, ‘ what’s religion when you think of it, 
or, come to that, what’s heaven itself, any 
more than that — a pasture with a rock in 
it?’ T began to love that place right then 
and there. I can’t tell you what it’s been to 
me, and all the thinking and help and 
brand-new light I’ve found there. Pointe 
for sermons! Why, it’s just bristly with 
them. I find a fresh one every time I go, 
and I haven’t near come to the end yet. 

“Some days I’ll be so tired I can’t doa 
mortal thing but just stretch myself full 
length out on the grass and keep still, and 
then’ll come into my head that verse out of 
mother’s favorite Psalm —I guess ’twas 
your mother’s, too, ’tis most folks’ moth- 
ers’ — about ‘He maketh me to lie down in 
green pastures.’ Deary me! I don’t want 
a better sermon; and again Il) get to look. 
ing at the grass. There’s red-top, and tim- 
othy, and a little herd’s-grass there, and it 
looks so pretty shaking in the wind. And I 
recollect how our Lord took notice of all 
such little things. ‘If God so clothe the 
grass of the field,’ you know; and, before I 
know it, that’s led me off into the most com- 
forting, beautiful thinking. 

‘* And then there’s the rock; I can’t hard- 
ly talk much about that, but you know what 

mean. ‘Green fields ond the swelling 


flood,’ as mother used to is all sight! 

and beautiful; after all, it’s the hock 
up there that’s such a thing to jean on and 
look to. And down here in this world, too, 
lying down in green pastures and watching 
the grass is nice and comforting in fair days; 
but come to storms and rough weather, a 


rock is what we want after all. 
“T believe I get more points ont of that 
bowlder than I do out of the . Ina 


hot afternoon I ‘i on the east side of it in 
the shade, and then I think of the ‘ man that 
shall be the shadow of a at rock in a 
weary land.’ times there comes up a 
storm with such pouring rain, and I cree 
under the lee of that bowlder ends neep ont 
and dry. And then I’m sure 

of the ‘strong rock for a house of defence, 
and of father’s hymn, — 


“ * Rock of , cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee.’ 


** Sometimes it’s Moses hiding away in the 
rock to watch the Lord pass by; again it’s 
the rod bringing water out of the rock; and 
_ of times it’s about that tom hewn out 

a rock, that new sepulchre a garden 
wherein was never man yet laid. Orby 


— T think of David kee his father’s 
sheep, and | them out in the pastures; 
or Isaac going into the fields at even- 
tide, and tha 


ou! 

beautiful story of the shep- 

herds abiding in the fields around Bethio 
em 


“ But after all come back most times to 
the thing itself, just as it struck me the first 
time Iever saw it — a pasture with a rock 
init. SoI don’t go away in weather, 
and I never e ‘to now. ri’m getting 
on in years, and there’s plenty of in 
my own little watering-p here to last as 
for oon ning and iifting i widedine 

8 agin an ani le . 
It won't long, at the most, before Te 
away for good some summer. I shall 
satisfied when I wake up there; but I can’t 
he poping (ne place be a little like a 
asture, I’m certain sure there’ll be a 
k in it.’”? — ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOsson, 
in Sunday School Times. 








A PRUDENT DECISION. 


Rev. Leander 8, Keyser. 


HE was a bright, gifted girl with whom 
it was a pleasure to converse. On 
account of our siniilarity of tastes we dis- 
cussed a goodly number of congenial themes, 
such as the popular poets and story writers 
of our own and other times, for she herself 
had made a very fair beginning in literature. 
From the discussion of such topics we 
drifted to the discussion of love 
and marriage, and then she took me asa 
friend into her confidence. What I had 
already surmised proved to be true; she had 
had an affair of the heart, one that had 
caused her intense anguish, and even now 
the wounds were not fully healed. She was 
a Southern girl, and her mind was full of 
romantic notions. 

‘*He was so hehdsome,” she said, in her 
earnest way; ‘‘ so agreeable in conversation 
and so courtly in his manners. I could not 
help being captivated by him, and I think 
he really cared forme. At least, he made 
such professions. But’— and here her 
bright face clouded, 

“But there was some obstacle to your 
union ?’ I suggested, for I knew she wanted 
to tell me the story. 

“Yes, there was an obstacle,” she pursued. 
“He—he drank,” her lips faltered. “I do 
not mean that he became really intoxicated 
in the popular sense of the term —. that is, 
he never grew maudlin; but he drank con- 
stantly. It seemed that he could not exist 
unless he was partially under the intiuence 





of a stimulant. Then he always had to have 
one or more of his boon companions with 
him. Yet, in spite of his habits of dissipa- 
tion, he was a perfect gentleman — and s 
handsome,”’ she added in her naive way. 

“Bat you gave him up?” I questioned. 

“Yes; my parente opposed our union on 
the ground of his intemperate habits. They 
declared that they would rather lay me in 
my grave than see me bound to such a man, 
And I myself became convinced that it was 
best to decline his proposal of marriage; 
and so— we parted,” she ended sadly. ..; 

Although months had passed, I saw that 
her heart was still sore, and so I determined 
to give her all the comfort and encourage- 
ment I could. LE 

“You did right,” I declared; “ and you 
‘were a real heroine. Your parents were 
right, too, in opposing the match.’’ 

“Do you think so?” she asked, just a 
little doubtfully. “ As we loved each other, 
don’t you think we might have been happy 
together, any way?” 

“ No, I fear not,” I replied. “ Atall events 
the risk would have been too great for you 
to incur. He gave no promises of reforma- 
tion, did he ?”’ 

“ Ah! he merely scoffed at the idea of his 
ever becoming a toper; and yet when | 
begged him to give up his drinking he ad- 
mitted that he couldn’t.”’ 

“That proves the wisdom of your course, 
Now, let me state some plain facts. I know 
your heart is aching, but you must take a 
sensible view of the matter. You must be 
a philosopher,’’ I smiled. ‘‘ You were capti- 
vated by his handsome face and knightly 
manners; but those were merely physical 
attractions which, I concede, are very 
potent before marriage. After marriage, 
however — that is, after the glamour of 
romance and sentiment has disappeared — 
&@ man’s character and disposition come to the 
fore, while mere external beauty falls into 
the dim background. You could not feast 
your love forever on the attractions of even 
an Apollo if he proved himself to be weak 
in character. 

‘“* Suppose,” I pursued, “ you had married 
this handsome knight of yours, and then 
had soon seen that he was the slave of the 
wine cup, too imbecile to be master of him- 
self, to deny his appetite even to maintain 
his integrity, do you think that you, a high- 
spirited and cultivated woman, could have 
helped despising him in your heart? Had 
you seen him but once in a maudiin state, 
your love would have died. Love cannot 
thrive long when respect has perished. 
Young people should not marry without 
love, I freely grant that, but love should be 
founded on esteem and guided by common 
sense.”’ 

“ That is rather prosaic,” she laughed. 

“Perhaps a little more prose during 
courtship would make room for more poet- 
ry during marriage,’ I continued, ‘ Going 
back, now, to your own case. Suppose 
your knight had become more and more a 
slave to drink —a very reasonable supposi- 
tion; had spent his money for liquor, and 
thus denied you the comforts and necessi- 
ties of life; had sought the society of his 
boon companions and neglected you— 
what comfort would it have afforded you to 
remember that he had been a handsome 
cavalier in the days of your courtship?” 

“But aren’t you supposing an extreme 
case?’ she objected. 

“T think not. I know personally of sev- 
eral cases of the kind. I could mention 
names. You see, intoxicants gradually de- 
stroy the moral sense. They undermine 
the principles of manhood. Every other 
consideration must give way when the viti- 
ated appetite calls for drink. Many 4 
woman has married a man who drank, hop- 
ing that her influence would reclaim him; 
but in nine cases out of ten her power over 
him has diminished after he once knew that 
she could not dismiss him; and that is ¢s- . 
pecially true of young men who are weak 
enough to contract the habit of using alco- 
holic drinks.” 

“ Don’t you think marriage a good deal 
of a lottery, figure it as you will?” she 
said, dismally. 

“No doubt it is,’ I responded. “ But 
that is no reason why a girl should take the 
terrible risk, with her eyes open, of marry- 
ing a drinking man. She should not make 
marriage more of a lottery than is absd- 
lutely necessary.’’ 

She looked at me with glowing, grateful 
eyes, and declared that she felt convinced 
of the wisdom of her decision. I 
the discussion with these few words: — 

“You have had a narrow escape, DY 
young friend, and ought to be very thank- 
ful. Time will heal the wound now in you 
heart, but had you married a 


time would only have driven the iron deep” 
| er into your soul.” 
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Health Notes. 





Lemon for Biliousness. 

Better than calomel for biliousness, and more 
efficient than the various cathartic waters sold, 
is, according to a physician, a giass of lemonade, 
without sugar, before going to bed, and another 
perhaps @ half hour before breakfast the next 
morning. This treatment needs possibly two 
or three repetitions, at intervals of two or three 
days, to form an efficacious course. 


Proper Way to Go Upstairs, 

The manner in which people go upstairs is 
productive of many ailments, and a careful. ob- 
server who understands the anatomy of the 
body would not wonder that it is so, Notice 
how much of the “ dead lift” there is about it. 
The feet and legs are made to act as levers, not 
only to force the weight of the body up, but 
also the additional weight which is the result of 
inertia. Instead of raising the chest and ani- 
mating the body to lift its own weight, we bend 
the body nearly double, cramping the organs, 
hindering free circulation, and consequently 
easy breathing. Panting for breath, we reach 
the top; but in the effort what a spectacle we 
present! Going upstairs is easy and healthful 
when properly done. Weshal! not say that it 
will not.quicken the pulse; for in this case, as 
in any other exercise, the rapidity and force of 
muscular action determines the rate with which 
the blood is forced to and from the heart. — Ez- 
change. 

“ Refreshing Sleep.” 

An interested observer assures us that in or- 
der to enjoy the most refreshing sleep one 
should sleep in the dark. The sweetest and 
most undisturbed sleep is always enjoyed in a 
thoroughly darkened room. Light acts upon 
the brain, and those who sleep with their blinds 
up will find that in the summer time, when so 
few hours are really dark, their sleep is restless 
and disturbed. This is often placed to the ac- 
count of heat, but more often than not it is the 
light which causes wakefulness, when, as a 
natural consequence, the body becomes aware of 
the heat. Night lights should never become a 
matter of necessity. A match and candle by 
the bedside should be quite sufficient. The 
wish for artificial light through the night is a 
depraved taste in the young and healthy, and 
should not be encouraged. — Christian Advo- 
cate. 


The Blessings of a Couch, 

A room without a couch of some sort is only 
half-furnished. Life is full of ups and downs, 
and all that saves the sanity of the mentally 
jaded and physically exhausted fortune fighter 
is the periodical good cry and momentary loss 
ot consciousness on the upstairs lounge or the 
old sofa in the sitting-room. 

There are times when so many of the things 
that distract us could be straightened out and 
the way made clear if one only had a long, com- 
fortable couch on whose soft bosom he could 
throw himself, boots and brains, stretch his 
weary frame, unmindful of tidies and tapestry, 
close his tired eyes, relax the tension of his 
muscles, and give his harassed mind a chance. 
Ten minutes of this soothing narcotic, when 
the head throbs, the soul yearns for endless, 
dreamless, eternal rest, would make the vision 
clear, the nerves steady, the heart light and ry 
star of hope shine again, 

There is no doubt that the longing to di¢ is 
mistaken for the need ofa nap. Instead of the 
immortality of the soul, business men and 
working women want regular and systemetic 
doses of dozing, and, after a mossy bank in the 
shade of an old oak that succeeding seasons 
have converted into a tenement of song birds, 
there is nothing that can approach a big sofa, 
or a low, long couch placed in the corner, where 
tired nature can turn her face to the wall and 
sleep and doze away the gloom.— The Family 
Doctor. 


The Weather and the Nervous System. 

Dr. T. D, Crothers, editor of the Journal of 
Inebriety, writes to Science: “Very few per- 
sons recognize the sources of error that come 
directly from atmospheric conditions on exper- 
imenters and observers and others. In my own 
case I have been amazed at the faulty deduc- 
tions and misconceptions which were made in 
damp, foggy weather, or on days in which the 
air was charged with electricity and thunder 
storms were impending, What seemed clear to 
me at these times appeared later to be filled with 
error. An actuary in a large insurance company 
is obliged to stop work at such times, finding 
that he makes so many mistakes which he is 
only conscious of later, that his work is useless. 
In a large factory from ten to twenty per cent. 
less work is brought out on damp days and days 
of threatening storm. The superintendent, in 
Teceiving orders to be delivered at a certain 
time, takes this factor into calculation. There 
is a theory among many persons in the fire in- 
surance business, that in states of depressing 
atmosphere greater carelessness exists and more 
fires follow. Engineers of railway locomotives 
have some curious theories of trouble, accidents 
and increased dangers in such periods, attrib- 
uting it to the machinery. These are common 
illustrations and can be confirmed in the expe- 
Tience of all thoughtful observers. If some one 
would gather up reliable facts and tabulate them 
in this field, no doubt some laws of mental ac- 


tivity would be found. In an in 
&ctive brain workers in my circle I od Desttied 


conviction that many very fui forces com- 
the weather 


from what is called 
Control the work Pe gy Aone of each one. 


“SHE RESTS ME.” 


Worse ds aca fa tcom Somer 
of the woman whom he was engaged 
to marry. He said little about her personal 
appearance, nothing about her style, dress 
or accomplishments. One lady, who had 
been selected for his future wife by friends 
who always stand ready to do this service 
for a young man, was, he was free to own, 
more beautiful, another was more brilliant 
in conversation, a third more elegant in 
dress. There was some surprise at the se- 
lection of the talented young professor, 


though no one really found auy fault with 
the of his choice. To ener knew 


are the character- 
— of the woman who reste us, or are 
as the author of that 

With quivt Inishse, mmerely bagalive® Ger: 
quiet or n ve 

tainly she is not a flabby cieunetew: : em 

son says that one wants a friend pew one 
wants a sofa—torestupon. Yet one does 
not want afriend merely soft and yield- 
ing, ym the first impression A a eg Ad 
orm, having no spring, no character of ite 
own. Neither does one want a friend with 
no individuality —a mere echo. Perhaps it 
is easier to say what the woman who resta 
us is not like. Ihave in mind two of this 
kind. They never bustle. They take no 
steps and make no useless mo- 


tions. They accomplish a great deal of 
work and fee way o os it. ate eney | also 
never seem ina urry, ye ways 
on time. They move abou wvilielouse my 
They They never slam doors nor talk ao 


can be enthusiastic ina end, os 
without exhausting one with their vole: 
mence. Their very presence breathes 

This restfulness is natural to some per- 
sons, but with most of the sons and daugh- 
ters of this latter part of the nineteenth 
century it must be the result of years of 
training and self-discipline. A nerv- 
Soames Maen Aan genes helps PEL ied be 

no doubt a great he u no 
one despair who lacks that rare "and desir- 
able inheritance. ee let her read such 
books as ‘* Power 
“The Technique of Rest, , al icasnate- 
tivate the gi ~ if one would rest others 
she must needs be at rest herself. ‘“‘ Learn 
to keep still and you will feel the quieting 
influence all through your life,” says Miss 
Brackett in ‘* The que of Rest.’’ She 
might have added, others will feel it too. 
“ Learn to keep still outwardly, even as to 
a ee the tips of your Angers, as to 
— pec wey you will rest and 
quie sunten tate the mind as a result.”’ 

Mr. Beant says meh we Americans are a 
race of slammers. A writer, in comment- 
ing on this ay tanger remarks that there is 
some truth in the charge, adding: “It was 
said of old that the slam of a door was 
a token of ni only offenders education, Children 


Repose ”’ and 


the: Young in this country. 
Nor is this 
We >a essential! A 
nervous people, and it is the trifles in d ly 
life that are of the —— - importance in 
ne see told, , that the noises of our 
city streets are vom A the voices of our 
women harsh and seth This is sad, if 
true, for scarcely an makes a wom- 
an’s presence more ome or more rest- 
ful the tones of her voice. Evenin the 
suburban towns and comparatively quiet 
rural districts one ag +4 either kee nt 
or raise one’s voice to an uncomfortable 
itch when the electric car goes whizzing 


T am inclined to think, both from obser- 
vation and experience, that the two great- 
est helps in cultivating re are found in 
a religion. Who can watch the 

flow of the ocean tide, or 


walk an the fragrant and listen to 
the gentle murmur of the pre el = they 
a Cee — 


pasture where bees hum dro 

clover, into the na orn Sepshe of 
the starry heavens, and tail to take into his 

peed something of the boundless peace and 

content of nature? Who can hold commun- 

ion with the Creator of it all as with a lov- 

ing father without feeling that 


“ God's greatness 
Flows around our incom , 
Round our is rest ?’ 


Far be it from me to undervalue the women 
who amuse us, or the women who instruct 
us, or the Te who we us; but Heaven 


jet as th a host of 
TR Tae BP boy Ry Eh a: 
va , in Congregationalist. 





REFRESHING SUMMER RECIPES. 


N the July number of Household News, Mrs. 

Rorer has the following timely directions 

for preparing cooling dishes and refreshing 

drinks, so acceptable in the household during 
the heated season : — 

Egg Lemonade.—Separate four eggs. Beat 
the whites and yolks séperately until light. 
Dissolve one cup of sugar into one pint of boil- 
ing water, add to it the juice of four good-sized 
porary Now, — into this vad one guart of 





{ eee teapete pram ir the 

opt oft coe omen tebe ee turn them in- 
in, at 4 pode y height, the 

FT erry the mixture from one 

to another for a moment serve. 





psychol of the weather should be a most 
t new for study.” 


berries into a Hlined Kettle. Add a 
pint of boiling cup of sugat, and juice of 
half a lemon, Cook ten minutes. 
Moisten three even tablespoon 


withe little cold water, add it to the bol 
they thicken, 


abou 
ve mites, and out to cool. aout Gere ena, 
with and cream. 


ome oe Watermelon. — Split a nice ripe water- 
meion into halves. Scoop it out, removing the 
seeds. Now, with a silver spoon, sort of chop 
the ieee on) into small pieces. Restabils 
over about Mg of 7. jo 
a vith alt ana | ease stir pc tor 
about insaayy until the welermaion is 
frozen like sot snow Serve in glasses. 
Orange Water bd" Cover one teaspoonful of 
granulated gelatine with two tablespoonfuls of 
cold water and stand it aside. Put one pint of 
granulated sugar into one quart of boiling 
water. Adda few chippings of the yellow rind 
of the orange: Stir until the sugar is dissolved 
and boil for five minutes, Add the gelatine, 
strain a stand —— to ne Now squeeze 
sufficie: ia vo thie make one pint of orange 
juice, had to this two tablespodafule of lemon 
juice. When the water is cold, ad 
pty = turn intoa freezer and freeze, 
turning tb the wy ok only occasionally, 
water ice id be yellow in color 
— look like water or soft snow. 
range sherbet would be the same thing pre- 
cle Soy, only that during the freezing the crank 
would be continuously turned so that the mixt- 
ure would be white as ice cream. Then when 
you remove the dasher and the lid, add a me- 
et e by beating the white of one egg un 
ti ght, then "Leating nto it a tablespoonful ot 
powdered sugar. = and stand aside. In 
and sugar must be boiled to- 
recipe — 


Where fruit is used, like a ae he ot oe 
fruit jnice, or a plat of stra or 


pint of int of Sinsktersy uice, or 
grape grape juice, th of two lemons must be 
This reed not give a lemon flavor, 


but intensifies the fruit aver. The flavorin; ng 
of lemon, remember, lies in the yellow rin 
not in the juice. 
Ry of =! plescoantert ey summer Es is 
r ioe, es a a heart nner, 
if irodla f allowed ved 3 Mahe « lemon weer ice, and 
when it is frozen stir in #ix ounces of preserved 
ginge ey heer Men finely chopped, and the 
remal in our 
recipe Ses tieesen rer fruit Ea ease for all 





Little Folks. 
MAID OF THE sang OF HONOR.* 


Did you happen to hear the other day 
How France had sent to a Stele maid 

Her gift of gifts, for which brave men pray; 

A child A ten, who, unafraid, 

Ready and steady, and full of nerve, 
Faced a danger and did a deed, 

One day last summer, that well may yr 
As # lesson of valor for all to heed ? 


Ti dene little Jenny was by herse: 
ing the berries that, ripe a | sweet, 

Gun hig on the rocks which shelf on shelf 
Made steps for the nimbieand fearless feet. 
wa below were the narrow jines 

o - Siicas. 4 og for tt the gusnteg cars, 

jpeeding along, with many a throng, 

Under the , by sun and stars. 


Oh, but the berries were ripe and sweet, 
And the small brown flogers stained and red, 

She picked them merrily, paused to eat, 

The sunbonnet sli rom the curly head ; 

flut he little heart, 

A stir, a rustle, a puff of smoke ! 
The trestle = a ! With sudden start 

From her holiday pleasure the child awoke. 


It was time for the aoe, and far away 

Ite faint, fine whistle her quick ear caught ! 
There wasn’t a second to lose, to stay 

For the hesitant of slow- “paced thought. 

The trestle on fire ! the comi = n, 

Packed with people, would ge beneath 
To the pers | pont t Thec id's g quick brain 

Leaped to the rescue as sword from sheath. 


Swift as the flash of the flery death, 
Jenny of Milford took her stand, 
Tore her petticoat off in a breath, 
A scarlet flag in her sturdy hand. 
Round the bend the engineer, 
Eye on watch, would see it float; 
Hers was the chance! She lifted clear 
Cry on cry from her shrill, young throat. 


Well, this isthe rest of it! ieat in time 

The train was sto; by atom! of itself, 
<7 women and men ks, out to climb 

To Jenny’s h on the rocky shelf. 
Kissed issed her, paled to the lips 

the might have been, 
And some went home on the ocean ships, 

And remembered our bit of a heroine. 


The great World’s Fair is over and done, 
The pure White City we see no more, 
But Jenny, taller, a erelveuouth gone, 
Runs to open her father’s door. 
A prosenass waite, with a ket sealed ; 
The al that, won at t int of a lance, 
Men wear as a wy ony pon the shield, 
“The Legion of Honor,” ’tis hers, from France! 


— MARGARET E, SANGe#TER, in Harper’s Young 
People. 


* Jenny Creek, of Milford, O., has received from France 
a gold medal with the insignia of the Legion of Honor, a 
tribute for her heroism in saving a World's Fair train 
last summer. Details were published in the New York 
Tribune of May 28, 1894. 








ARCHIE, MY PET. 
Mrs, 8. E. Kennedy. 


NE day about the middle of August, my 
little girl brought mea stalk of the 
common milkweed to which was clinging a 
full-grown caterpillar of the milkweed but- 
terfly which scientiste call the Danaus Ar- 
chippus. I placed the pretty fellow in cap- 
tivity, resolving to watch every move, that 
I might not be obliged to depend upon 
others for information about so common an 
insect. , 
Those who shrug their shoulders con- 
temptuously at the sight of an“ ugly worm ”’ 
may take exceptions to my statement when 





I say that my prisoner was abeauty, even 


at this stage. It had already passed ite 

last change previous to entering the chrys- 

alis state, and was at this time about two 

inches in length, gaily striped with yellow, 

black and white. The bodies of all true cat- 

erpillars are divided into twelve segments, 
or rings. In this specimen the second and 
eleventh segments were each adorned with 
a pair of slender, black horns, which the 
creature kept constantly turned forward, 
giving it quite a formidable appearance. 

The first three segments were furnished 
each with a pair of black, pointed legs 
which scientists call the thoracic or true 
legs, while the broad, fleshy protuberances 
with which the other segments are pro- 
vided: are characterized by the name 
of proleg. 

One morning I discovered that my pris- 
oner had spun a tiny mass of silken thread 
and was attaching itself to the top of the 
cage by the last pair of prolegs and spines 
of the anal plate. In this position it 
hung quietly for nearly an hour, then the 
skin began to split and gradually worked it- 
self upward toward the silken attachment, 
and soon the shapeless mass began to as- 
sume the form of the perfect chrysalis. In 
about two days the change was complete, 
and a more beautiful creation one need not 
ask to see. The body part of the chrysalis 
was of a delicate pea-green color. Near the 
end by which it was attached to the top of 
the cage ran a narrow line of black and 
gold. At the other extremity and half en- 
circling it was arow of shining goid dots. 
The shape I can scarcely describe, but can 
think of nothing but a beautiful glass house 
studded with gold nails, 

I knew that now I might omit my vigi- 
lance for a while, but still looked at my 
treasure every day, Upon the tenth day 
I noticed that the delicate tint was chang- 
ing to a dull purplish hue, and in three days 
more the dainty coloring was gone and in 
ite place appeared a dirty hue whose only 
redeeming feature was the tiny gold dots 
still plainly visible. Soon the chrysalis be- 
came almost transparent in spots, and the 
dark lines of butterfly wings were plainly 
discernible. At this stage I watched it 
almost constantly, but even then was 
doomed to disappointment. Being obliged 
to go out of the room fora moment to at- 
tend to some household duty, I found upon 
my return that my captive had chosen just 
that instant to make ite exit from ite now 
wholly transparent but shattered case. 

As I looked upon this worthless casket, 
once so perfect and wondrously beautiful, I 
ceased to wonder at the oft-repeated use of 
this figure as an illustration of the resur- 
rection. A ‘more glorious body” indeed 
was the one which now poised daintily upon 
the remains of ite former home, and slowly 
moved ite wings back and forth as if prepar- 
ing to test their powers. 

But I could not think of so early a part- 
ing. I wished to become acquainted with 
the active as well as the inactive stage of 
my prisoner’s life,so I made a,carpet of 
dampened moss for the bottom of the wire 
cage, and sprinkling it with sweetened 
water, watched him take his first meal, It 
was amusing to see him unroll his long 
sucking tube, and sipping daintily here and 
there until satisfied, roll it up again and 
put it away with as much precision as the 
neat housewife would use in caring for her 
silver, 

For nearly two weeks my pretty captive 
walked about his cage, or fluttered in the 
larger prison inade by drawing the curtains 
of a deep window. This was his outing, 
which he always seemed to enjoy, seldom 
fluttering uneasily. I called him “‘ Archie,”’ 
which was a shortening of the scientific 
name, and by this cognomen he was known 
in the family, and seldom mentioned by any 
other. 

But there came a time when I felt in duty 
bound to release my prisoner. The two 
weeks of his confinement had been for the 
most part cloudy weather, but at last there 
came a bright afternoon when, as I placed 
him in the window for his daily airing, he 
beat himself against the pane in such a dis- 
tressing manner that my heart relented. 
So I caught him, and going to the garden 
held him out upon my hand. Fora moment 
he remained motionless, then seeming to 
realize his privilege, spread his beautiful 
wings and soared away. For an instant he 
seemed to be exulting in his freedom, then, 
circling above my phlox-bed, alighted 


among the blossoms, and for the first time 
6 his life enjoyed a meal of nature’s own 


ae rong rg ony satisfied with the un- 
wonted he we h in air and was 
quic woolen | to sight. Although I could not 


but rejoice in the creature’s evident ha; pi 
bp a ee hay | of t Pees over mew 


Sinners her aoe 
nsects which brighten our summer days. 





Moosup Valley, BR. I. 
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Editorial. 





MONEY IS CHARACTER. 


HE use a man makes of his money, as 
well as the ways he takes to get it 
furnishes a very close test of what he is. 
His account-book is a better index to his 
life than his private journal. 'The conversion 
which does not unloose the purse-strings 
of the covetous, and close more firmly 
those of the spendthrift, is a sham and a 
failure. In no way will a man disclose high 
character more effectually than by thorough 
trustworthiness in the management of the 
funds confided to his care either by God 
or his fellow-men. 

There are no better rules for the right use 
of money than John Wesley’s: ‘Get all 
you can, save all you can, give all you can.” 
Some other good rules that should be com- 
mitted to heart by every young man are the 
following: ‘‘ Never borrow where there is a 
chance that you may not be able to repay; 
never lend what you are not prepared to 
give; never guarantee for another what 
you cannot fulfill if the other should fail.’’ 
“Save more than you spend. Lay by some- 
thing every year if it be but a dollar. If 
you cannot increase your means, then 
diminish your wants.”” He who adheres to 
these rules will inevitably acquire a com- 
petence, will taste the joys of financial in- 
dependence, and the still higher joys of an 
untarnished character and widespread use- 
fulness. 








HIGHEST GAIN IN SOREST LOSS, 


J ERY many fall into the error of sup- 
posing that if every wish could be 
gratified they would be perfectly happy. 
They do not seem to understand how full 
of mischief and mistake are their own 
desires, and how little they comprehend 
what will be really best for them. God 
could hardly take a surer way of compass- 
ing our ruin than by gratifying without ex- 
ception all our passing fancies. We are by 
no means fit to take charge of our own des- 
tinies, though in the height of our pride we 
often think we are competent to adjust the 
seasons and manage the universe. The 
surest proof of wisdom on our part is 
in discerning our lack of wisdom and be- 
coming willing to commit the keeping and 
guiding of ourselves to God. Not from the 
fulfillment of our natural wishes comes hap- 
piness, but from the abandonment of those 
wishes and the putting in their stead one 
all-absorbing desire for the carrying out of 
that glorious will of God for us of which 
each moment as it comes makes perfect 
manifestation. 








MORE REVELATIONS THAN ONE. 


HE fact that there are more revelations 
than one does not seem to be very 
widely understood. Many good people seem 
to forget that the same Spirit who spoke to 
the prophets and apostles in times of old 
still lives and holds personal communication 
with men. He is not dead; He is not dumb; 
and they who with singleness of purpose 
seek guidance from Him in the duties of 
daily life shall hear his voice. He speaks 
to us now through our own sanctified 
powers of reason. He makes known His 
will in the results of our godly judgment. 
One of the most fruitful causes of confusion 
and anxiety in practical affairs is just this 
ignoring of the fact that God’s Spirit who 
guided the writers of the Bible still lives to 
be our Guide. He did not speak once only; 
He speaks all the time; and men who are 
in much perplexity because they can find 
nothing in Scripture directly applicable 
to their present difficulty, and are tempted 
to make it applicable by a most unwarranted 
perversion of language, would find a full re- 
lief from their trouble by going at once to 
the fountain-head of wisdom and training 
themselves to hear God speak today. 

God reveals Himself, also, in history and 
in the course of providence. He is the 
Father of all men, the Ruler of all lands, 
and it is not simply in the chronicles of a 
single nation that we are to trace His hand. 
His power is to be seen, His designs are to 
be observed, in whatsoever the stream of 
time has brought down. He reigns in 
Europe and America as well as in Pal- 
estine, in current events as well as in the 
annals of past ages. 

God reveals Himself in all the works of 
His hands. There is no single fact in nature 
but has for us some message from the 
Father. He has much to tell us through 
creation. The revelations of the rocks and 
stars are no more to be looked upon with 
suspicion 1nd distrust than those of written 
or printed words. 

There is no little danger of claiming more 





for the Bible than it ever claims for iteelf, 
of crushing with its supposed but misappre- 
hended authority all free thought or exer- 
cise of simpie common sense, and of deny- 
ing in its name the possibility and impor- 
tance of direct intercourse with the living 
Spirit of God. It is easy to make mistakes 
in interpreting the Scriptures as in inter- 
preting the voice of God that speaks directly 
to our hearts. Scripture is truly exalted 
only when it is given just that place 
for which God designed it, It is a revela- 
tion of His will, unspeakably important and 
precious, but certainly not the only revela- 
tion. 








WANTED — PATRIOTISM. 


HE time has come when genuine 
statesmanship is in demand as it has 
seldom been before. The events of the 
current year will have much to do with the 
esteem in which our country shall be held 
by the nations beyond the seas, and do 
much toward determining American influ- 
ence abroad in connection with the living 
issues of the times touching the righte of 
men and the claims of religion and moral- 
ity in the affairs of government. The late 
Columbian Exposition gave significance to 
the year that is past, and drew to our coun- 
try the thoughtful attention of large num- 
bers of the best people of other lands, as 
those who came to us from the ends of the 
earth came to see more than it was possible 
to place on exhibition in the White City, 
with all its marvels of capacity and facility. 
They came to see our broad prairies, our 
matchless mountains, our mighty rivers, 
and our boundless sources of wealth and 
greatness. More than this, they came to 
study our institutions. With the most in- 
telligent the greatest interest was found in 
our forms of government, and in the ex- 
pressions of public sentiment everywhere 
encountered, which so largely influence the 
character of our national life. Whatever 
impressions were carried away by this class 
of visitors will be greatly affected by what 
is read of the occurrences of the present 
year. It will be assumed that the adminis- 
tration in power is the reflection and prod. 
uct of American sentiment at its best, and 
that its financial, commercial, and industri- 
al policy is the best possible revelation of 
the wisdom and power of our republican 
methods. The lamentable commercial 
depressions, the political uncertainties, 
and the industrial complications and dis- 
tresses which have so closely followed the 
year of the Exposition, will be likely to be 
regarded as the inevitable result of a forced 
appearance of prosperity artificially gotten 
up for the purposes of the Fair, and im- 
possible of perpetuation under the rule of 
the people as the governing power, There 
is danger that the reaction from the favor- 
able judgmente of last year, produced by 
the disasters of the present year, will carry 
the popular estimate of our institutions in 
the minds of foreigners far below the 
standard it had reached before the Exposi- 
tion gave it ite inspiration. 

Those to whom is committed the manage- 
ment of public affairs too readily lose sight 
of this question of the relation of our pub- 
lic to the greater public, Indifference to 
the good opinion of the world is not a trait 
to be commended in individual or in national 
life. In a large sense we are what we 
are supposed to be. The standard fixed 
for us by the public estimate is next to irre- 
versible, and it will in spite of good inten. 
tions to the contrary very deeply concern 
or affect our well-being. If the impression 
becomes general that our policy of trade 
with foreign countries is unsettled, fluctu- 
ating, and uncertain; that our finances 
are liable to the hazards of venture- 
some experiments; that our industries 
are subject to the whims and passions of 
the unreasoning mob, it will not be long till 
the credit and good name of American in- 
stitutions will be so overwhelmed with 
odium that years will be required to re- 
cover from the disaster. The times de. 
mand statesmanship that is wise enough to 
see the drift of things, and patriotic enough 
to apply the remedy, even at the risk of 
party ascendency. The highest style of 
statesmanship is Ohristian statesmanship. 
This is that which sees the relation of na- 
tional prosperity and power to national 
righteousness. It exalts justice above pol- 
icy, and recognizes God as the ruler of 
nations. 

While this country furnishes the widest 
field in the world for genuine Christian 
statesmanship, it is also the paradise of 
demagogues. ‘Iere the vilest men are 
sometimes exalted. If the party endorse- 
ment can be obtained, as it often can be by 
the most unscrupulous tricksters, the goal 
of office comes within the reach of those 





whose merits are not mentionable in caucus. 
Morality and fitness sink out of sight in the 
presence of impudence and superficiality. 
The mention of this evil suggests the rem- 
edy. If good men would save their party 
and their country from the rule of the un- 
worthy, they must go to the starting-point 
and speak out their protests where their 
voices will be heard before the people are 
chained to their fate by nominations. This 
is a legitimate exercise of the rights of citi- 
zenship, and the only effectual way of meet- 
ing the responsibilities inseparable from our 
relation to the government. In no other 
way may the reign of the demagogue be 
broken, and the rightful premium be given 
to such statesmanship as will regard the 
honor of the nation as of more value than 
party success or personal emolument. 

The “ starting-point ” where the voice of 
the good citizen must be heard and felt is 
not the “‘ primary” orthe caucus. There is 
always a primary before the “ primary.” 
The starting-point of influence for the elec- 
tion is the education of the popular mind, 
the creation of a sentiment demanding in- 
tegrity in public servants that will control 
the nominations in the primaries, as well as 
the elections after the primaries. Patriot- 
ism must be taught in the schools, in the 
families, and in the churches; and the pa- 
triotism so taught must be of the kind that 
makes uprightness of personal character 
indispensable to political preferment. While 
church and state must be forever separate, 
each independent of the other, and each 
kept out of the other’s sphere, they are not 
antagonistic, and must not be; but co-work- 
ers to the end that intelligence and virtue 
may dominate in the government of this 
nation. The religious press has a duty in 
this work of educating the consciences of 
the people in patriotism, and ite mission is 
not fulfilled till its forceful presentations of 
truth are felt in all the convocations of the 
people where political favors are sought 
and obtained. The fountains of patriotism 
must be purified by the salt of religious in- 
struction. 








A Belated and Unbrotherly Charge. 


UR attention was called recently to the 
official Journal of the New Hampshire 
Conference for the year 1894, and to the follow- 
ing paragraphs which appear in the report of 
Rev. O. 8. Baketel, presiding elder of the Man- 
chester District of said Conference; — 
OYCLONE,. 

BScarcely had the sun of a new Conference year ap- 
peared above the horizon when a cyclone of great vio- 
lence struck our northwest territory. Under its force 
the stately cedars of Lebanon bowed. The presiding 
elder was caught in its pathand where most of its fury 
was felt. The storm soon passed, leaving little wreck- 
age. Since then the atmospheric dit have been 
such that sunny skies have predominated. 

We hear in these days of “storm centres,” where 
cyclones and things of that nature originate. There are 
some ecclesiastical centres from which storms arise. 
One element at these centres is a spirit of meddlesome- 
ness that sets other elements in motion. Thereby dev- 
astation and ruin are threatened, We seriously ques- 
tion whether editors or publishers of papers, official or 
seml-official, have any business to incite a feeling of dis- 
satisfaction among the laity over any appointment made. 
The wise man says, “ He that passeth by and meddieth 
with strife belonging not to him, is like one that taketh 
a dog by the ears.” Such an one deserves to feel the 
prints of teeth now and then. 


This report was read in open Conference, and 
the presiding elder intended to say — and knew 
that all who heard him so understood — that 
Alonzo 8. Weed, publisher of Z1on’s HERALD, 
and Charles Parkhurst, its editor, had purposely 
meddied in order to provoke disappointment 
with the appointment of a minister made one 
year before to the church in Lebanon, N. H., and 
that their ‘“‘ meddlesomeness ” was the cause of 
the dissatisfaction which the church in question 
manifested. Not content with making the accu- 
sation in open Uonference, the same is published 
in the Annual Minutes. The charge is so grave, 
and its publication throughout the boundaries 
of a patronizing Conference is so misleading and 
harmful, that justice to ourselves and to ZION’s 
HERALD demands that we answer it in these 
columns. 

The charge is unqualifiedly false and un- 
brotherly. Neither the publisher nor the editor 
of Z1on’s HERALD meddled with the appoint- 
ment in question either to the detriment of the 
appointee or of the presiding elder. Mr. Weed 
is especially cautious, reticent and fraternal in 
such matters. He sjudies not to interfere. If 
his opinion is asked in regard to the merit and 
ability of ministers in New England (as it nec- 
essarily is because of the position which he 
occupies), he always replies in appreciative and 
generous terms if it be possible. In this case, as 
he informs us, in brief response to a single in- 
quiry he spoke very kindly of the appointee to 
the church at Lebanon, and advised that the 
minister in question be generously received and 
sustained. When the paragraphs above quoted 
were shown to the editor, he said at once that so 
far as he was able to recall the facts, he had never 
spoken to any one connected with the church at 
Lebanon or anywhere else concerning the 
appointee. In order to confirm his convictions 
in the matter, he wrote to his much-esteemed 
friend, Mr. E.H. Thompson, of Lebanon, the 
only person connected with that church with 








ey, 


whom it was probable he might have had con. 
versation on the subject; and the following 
note, written by Mr. Thompson under date of 
July 30, is unmistakably clear and convincing, 
The entire text of his reply is as follows: — 

Deak Bro. PARKHURST: Yours received. The only con- 
versation I had in your office in regard to our appoint- 
ment was with Bro. Weed, and hein no way tried to 
make me dissatisfied with our new man. 

Very truly yours, 
‘ E. H. Tuompson, 

There is not, therefore, the slightest ground 
for the charge of “‘ meddlesomeness ” which Rey, 
O. 8. Baketel makes against the publisher and 
editor of Ziow’s Hm=Raup. The publisher, in 
response to a reasonable inquiry, spoke only 
words of hearty appreciation of the appointee 
at Lebanon, and the editor had not uttered one 
word, pro or con, in the case. In the light of the 
facts, attention is again directed to the unmis- 
takably specific and emphatic nature of the 
charge of this presiding elder as it appears in 
the Conference Minutes: “ We seriously question 
whether editors or publishers of papers, official 
or semi-official, have any business to incite a 
feeling of dissatisfaction among the laity over 
any appointment made. The wise man says, ‘ He 
that passeth by and meddieth with strife be- 
longing not to him, is like one that taketh a dog 
by the ears.’ Such an one deserves to feel the 
prints of teeth now and then.” Very human 
and wholly unjust is that last sentence, and we 
are humiliated for oor esteemed brother that he 
should so far lose his ordinary self-control as to 
desire that we should “ feel the prints of teeth 
now and then.” 

We must our amazement, also, that 
this presiding elder should hold his charge in re- 
serve so long and then give publication to it in 
the way he has, For a whole year he nursed his 
indignant sense of supposed wrong. Both the 
publisher and the editor met him frequently dur- 
ing that year, probably as often as once a month, 
but he never revealed to sither of them his 
burden of wrong. The publisher and editor 
were present at the session of the New Hamp- 
shire Conference, and there met the presiding 
elder and conferred with him about other 
matters, but not a word did he utter concerning 
the alleged ‘‘ meddlesomeness.”” 

A presiding elder is expected to execute the 
spirit and mandate of the Discipline. Had Rev. 
O. 8. Baketel forgotten this injunction to minis- 
ters?—*‘ Speak evil of no one, because your word, 
especially, would eat as doth a canker. Keep 
your thoughts within your own breast till you 
come to the person concerned.” ‘“ Never speak 
lightly of each other. Let us defend each other’s 
character in everything so far as is consistent 
with thetruth.” “ Believe evil of,no one without 
good evidence; unless you see it done, take heed 
how you credit it. Put the best construction on 
everything.” 

We must also express our surprise that a matter 
of this kind should be given place in a presiding 
elder’s report. The reports which these respon- 
sible officers present to the Conference should be 
dignified papers that will command the reverent 
attention of the ministry and membership of the 
church within the bounds of the Confer- 
ence. Nothing trivial or frivolously _per- 
sonal, and particularly no statement that bears 
the semblance of doubt, misrepresentation or 
untruth, should have placein them. We trust 
that it will not again be necessary to controvert 
misstateinents and unbrotherly declarations in 
our presiding elders’ reports. 














Our Conference Seminaries. 


E present, on our second page, a Round 

Table Conference upon the topic, “ Our 

Boys and Girls— What Our Seminaries Do for 
Them.” The topic is unique, as is the treatment 
thereof. We requested representatives of our 
Conference seminaries to tell our readers, in 
brief, what these institutions are doing for our 
boys and girls. The responses are able, inter- 
esting, and very practical. If this Round Table 
Conference receives the careful attention of our 
readers, we predict that, as a result, the normal 
attendance upon these six schools will be in- 
d the ing year at least ten per cent. 
Weare happy in this way to call the attention 
of the public to these institutions, because al! 
of them are of such high grade. We can con- 
fidently say t6 parents and guardians, here are 
your own denominational schools where the en- 
vironment is Christian and where you may feel 
that your sons and daughters are being safely 
guarded and inspiringly instructed. We should 
be glad to get the ear of many parents who hes- 
itate in this matter. We should reiterate our 
advice to them to make certain that their chil- 
dren receive Christian culture and training. 
Our sacrifice to educate those whom God hes 
given to us, brings largest and most grateful re- 
turn. Life is enlarged and its whole mission 
transformed by a liberal education. To #2y 
parents hesitating because of financial limita- 
tions, we say, let the son or daughter commence 
the term, and a gracious Providence will some- 
how unfold the way for the future. To the boy 
or girl dependent upon his or her own resources, 
we say, plan to go for at least one term. If you 
see your way that far, it is more than probable 
that additional means will become available in 
some new ways not now foreseen. The writer 
has been intimately familiar for many year 
with students who have been obliged to PAY 
their own way, and very few have been the in- 
stances when it was necessary to abandon ® 
course of education once entered upon. Our 
message, then, to our boys and girls is full of 
assurance and hope. It is possible for you ' 
be educated and to begin at once. Write imme: 
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diately to the head of the institution nearest 
you about it,and learn how sympathetic and 
hopeful will be the response. 








Spiritual Baptisms. 

HE Canadian contributor whose excellent 
article, ‘‘ Concerning the Holy Spirit,” we 
print in another column, well says and clearly 
shows that Jesus, as pre-announced by His fore- 
runner, John, and exemplified in His successors, 
the apostles, conferred on all who yielded them- 
selves to His commands ‘two great and needed 
gifts, not one only, and not three.” That is, He 
took away all sins,and He imparted the Holy 
Ghost; or, as it may also be phrased, He par- 
doned iniquity and gave a new heart, changed 
the relation toward God and changed the nature 
within. These are all that can be found in the 
New Testament, and these are always found as 
the consequences of intelligently accepting 

Jesus. They are similarly found today. 

Of course there are some who are more com- 
pletely “filled ” with the Spirit —that is, more 
thoroughly under His influence — than others. 
Some, because of clearer apprehension of the 
truth and completer yielding to it, get a much 
larger measure of the Spirit at conversion than 
do others. Some get other special baptisms, or 
quickenings, or blessings, further on as they 
more intelligently comprehend and more loyally 
accept God’s leadings. Surely the more of these 
the better. Only let the point be well guarded 
that there is but one kind of salvation, com- 
posed of these two different gifts, forgiveness 
and cleansing, or justification and regeneration, 
which one salvation exists in believers in very 
many various degrees according to the measure 
of their consecration and faith. 








Personals. 


— Rev. J. D. Pickles and wife are spending 
their vacation at Monument Beach. 

— Rev. J. W. Hamilton, LD. D., and family are 
at their summer home at Marshfield Centre, 
Mass. 

— Mrs. Rev. C. W. Dockrill, of Lawrence, 
Mass., is bereaved in the death of her mother, 
which occurred July 30. 

— Rev. C. U. Dunning, of Claremont, N. H., 
has gone to St. John, N. B., to spend a few days 
of well-earned vacation. 

— Rev. C. B. Mitchell, D. D., pastor of Grand 
Ave. Church, Kansas City, has been invited to 
become the president of the Southwest Kansas 
University, at Winfield, Kan. 

— Rev. F. D. Gamewell and wife, of our North 
China Mission, have returned home on account 
of Mrs. Gamewell’s health. 

— The decease of Rev. Thomas Myers, D. D., of 
the Baltimore Conference, whose name stood 
second on the roll, is announced. 

— Rev. L. T. Townsend, D. D., of Mount Vernon 
Church, Baltimore, called at the office last week. 
He is in excellent health. He has gone to Edgar- 
town for his usual vacation. 

— Governor Greenhalge has appointed, and 
the Executive Council has unanimously con- 
firmed, Oliver H. Durrell as trustee of the 
Massachusetts Homeopathic Hospital. 

— It is currently reported that Rev. Dr. John 
Rhey Thompson, of First Church, Meriden, 
Conn., has been invited to the pastorate of 
Nostrand Ave, Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

— Dr. Jesse L. Hurlbut, who joined his family 
at Chautauqua last week, says: “I have attended 
five Chautauquas, travelled 4,000 miles, and 
spoken 125 times since the first of June,’’ 

— Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has been invited to 
read a poem at the Bryant Memoria! celebration, 
to be held, August 16, at Cammington, N. H., in 
honor of the centennial of Bryant’s birth. 

— We received a pleasant call last week from 
Rev. 8. F. Jones, D. D., of Madison Ave, Church, 

New York. He was on his way to Annisquam, 
where with Mrs. Jones he will spend his vaca- 
tion. 


— Rev. Dr. J. C. W. Coxe has charge of an 
interd inational assembly at Piasa Bluff, 
&bout fifteen miles above Alton, Madison, Ill. 
The Assembly opened July 26, and will continue 
till Aug. 26. 4 

— We are gratified to learn that Bishop Mer- 
rill is in excellent health. We shall publish next 
Week the long-promised contribution from his 
pen upon “Sanctification —the Current Views 
and the Right View.” 

— Rev. G. A. Stuart, M. D., of Wuhu, Central 
China, who recently arrived on furlough with 
his family, is spending a few days in New York. 
He will study next year in the School of Medi- 
cine of Boston University. 

~ Francis A. Crook, one of the most eminent 
and honored of the Methodist laity of Baltimore, 
died, July 16, in his 87th year, He was a mer- 
chant of great wealth, and his charities were 
Senerous and widely distributed. 

—“Nothing rests me so much as asea voy- 
age,” says Dr. Behrends, of New York. “I am 
Rot worried by telegrams or mail or anything 
while on the water. I shall go and come within 
three weeks’ time from dock to dock.” 

—The Christian Advocate calls attention to 
the following interesting tact, which will occa- 
sion the church prayerful anxiety: ‘“ Bishop 

who has gone to Korea to preside over 
the Mission Conference of the Methodist Hpis- 
' pal Church in that country, is booked to hold 
the Conference session in Seoul, the capital, 








Aug. 15. That city, according to the latest cable 
dispatches, is now in possession of the Japanese 
troops, who hold the king as a prisoner in his 
own palace.” 

— Prot. B. B. Lease, Ph. D., a graduate of Ohio 
Wesleyan and Johns Hopkins universities, has 
been elected professor of Latin in Allegheny 
College. 

—Governor McKinley, of Ohio, was formerly 
a student in Allegheny College. He writes to 
President Crawford that one of the regrets of 
his life is that he was not able to get back to the 
college after the war, and finish his course. 


— Gen. Lew. Wallace lives in a comfortable 
house, not large, beautifully situated in the 
centre of about ten acres of native forest trees at 
Crawfordsville, Ind. Under one of these trees 
the General does much of his literary work. 

— Rev. Dr. W. A. Quayle, for several years 
president of Baker University, at Baldwin, Kan., 
has accepted the pastorate of the Independence 
Avenue Church, Kansas City, Mo., just vacated 
by the resignation of Rev. Dr. J. Z. Armstrong. 

— Miss Franc Baker represents the W. F. M. 8. 
at Crystal Springs, Aug. 8, and at Watseka 
Camp-meeting, Ill., Aug. 18. She also gives the 
address at the anniversary of that Society at the 
Northwest Indiana Conference at Lafayette, 
Sept. 8. - 

— Miss Hattie L. Ayres, a missionary of the 
W. F. M.8. in Mexico City (now in this coun- 
try, but expecting to return in November to her 
field of labor), has been bereaved of her mother, 
Mrs. T. B. Ayres, who died at Hillsboro, Ohio, 
July 14. 

— Rev. O. A. Walker, one of the organizers of 
the Rock River Conference, in which he had 
served as presiding elder of the Joliet and Ottawa 
Districts, died at Princeton, Ill., July 29, at the 
advanced age of 87 years. He was a native of 
South Adams, Mass, 

— Prof, W. H. Crogman, of Clark University, 
Atlanta, Ga., has been employed by the Inter- 
national and Cotton States’ exposition board of 
Atlanta, and is traveling throughout the South 
arousing an interest among the colored people 
in the proposed exposition. 

— Rev. Dr.and Mrs Peachy T. Wilson, of our 
India Mission, will sail for Scotland, Aug. 11. 
They will be in New York at the Book Concern, 
160 Fifth Avenue, until that time. Theiraddress 
in Scotland will be Balgray, Dundee. They will 
sail for North India in October. 

— The Michigan Christian Advocate says, in its 
last issue: ‘‘ We regret to learn of che serious 
illness of President L. R. Fiske, of Albion Col- 
lege, at Bay View. For some days last week his 
condition was regarded as critical, but at latest 
reports he was somewhat improved.” 


— Dr. E. R. Jellison, of our hospital at Nan- 
king, China, has been appointed physician rs 
the Chinese imperial customs department at 
that port, to care for the health of custom-house 
employees. Dr. J, H. McCartney holds asimilar 
position at Chung-King, West China. 

— Weare gratified to learn that Judge Sibley, 
of our church, who writes so lucidly and 
comprehensively upon constitutional questions 
in our economy, is soon to present a volume to 
the Methodist public embodying his views. 
Hunt & Baton, our New York agents, are his 
publishers. 

— All the churches of this city will rejoice in 
the fact that Rev. Nathan E. Wood, of Brook- 
line, has decided to accept the call of the First 
Church (Baptist), Boston. Dr. Wood seems 
particularly fitted to become the successor of 
Rev. Philip Moxom, D. D. We wish for Dr. 
Wood the largest success in this very important 
pastorate. 

— Prince Besolow, son of the late King Armah 
of the Vei tribe in Africa, who was converted to 
Christianity and fied from his home to Engiand, 
but who has lately been spending some months 
in Springfield, Mass., has been notified of his 
reinstatement, and has just sailed from New 
York for England, where he expects to see the 
Queen before going on to his people in Africa. 


—The Christian Advocate of New York says 
in ite issue of Aug. 2: “ The friends of Rev. Dr. 
and Mrs. Oliver A. Brown, of Washington, 
D. C., who with their children are at their sum- 
mer home in Atlantic Highlands, N. J., will be 
glad to learn that their son Oliver, who has been 
suffering from appendicitis for three weeks, and 
on whom a successful operation was performed 
last Friday, is rapidly recovering.” 


— We are greatly surprised and shocked to 
learn of the death of George D. Sargeant, of 
Lynn, which occurred the evening of July 31, at 
his residence in East Saugus. His death result- 
ed from the effects of a stroke of paralysis re- 
ceived one week ago. Mr, Sargeant was born in 
Roxbury, March 17, 1840, and was the son of 
Rev. Aaron D. and Mary Sawyer Sargeant. He 
studied in the public schools of the towns in 
which his. father preached and completed his 
education at Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn. He was in college when the war broke 
out and enlisted in the Fourth Connecticut Ar- 
tillery. He was rapidly promoted, and at the 
close of the war was brevet major of the Fourth 
Artillery. In October, 1868, he married Annie 
N. Tapley, daughter of P. H. Tapley, one of the 
most successful business men of Lynn, and ul- 
timately succeeded to the business of his father- 
in-law. At the time of his death he was pres- 
ident and treasurer of the Lynn Mutual Fire 
Ins. Co., also a director in the National City 
Bank, a trustee of the Five Cent Sayings Bank, 
the P. T. Tapley estate, and the Tolman Fund. 





He leaves one brother, two sons and two daugh- 


ters. For years he has been an honored and 
useful official member of the First Church 
(Lynn Common), and he was also very helpfully 
connected with the church at East Saugus. He 
was a Christian gentleman, wise, courteous and 
benevolent, and his death creates a large and sad 
vacancy in the circles in which his activities 
and presence were so beneficially felt. 

— Rev. G. R. Bent, of North Reading, is sum- 
mering at his early home near Paradise, N. 8. 
On July 20he preached at Granville Ferry and 
baptized the infant daughter of the pastor. He 
will attend the camp-meeting at Berwick, N. 8. 


— Rev. and Mrs. ©. F. Allen, of Portland, Me., 
will celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of their 
marriage on Saturday, Aug.25. An informal re- 
ception will be given at the West End Church 
from 3 to 7o’clook P.M. Friends are cordially 
invited. 


—The Journal of Education of this city re- 
cently paid one of our representative Method ists 
this very high compliment: “ Mr. A, 8. Roe, of 
Worcester, House chairman, has been equally 
efficient in the larger body. He has had longer 
experience than usually comes to a representa- 
tive, and never has there been in the House a 
man of ability in whose genuine sincerity and 
honesty there was greater confidence. No man 
ever stood more completely upon his own feet 
than he, and his advocacy of a measure carries 
universal conviction that his heart isin it. Mr. 
Roe was for many years the high school princi- 
pal at Worcester.” 


— The Interior of Chicago is responsible for 
this suggestive statement: ‘ Our beloved broth- 
er, B. Fay Mills, returned to the work of the 
pastorate for three weeks and resigned. He was 
to hold Dr. Talmage’s congregation together 
until the Doctor’s return, but gave it up in 
less than a month. In his place as an evangelist 
Mr. Moody is one of the most successful men 
that ever labored in the Lord’s vineyard, and 
one of the most modest and humble. He seems 
to have every grace that a preacher of the Word 
should possess; but Mr. Moody failed to do as a 
pastor in Chicago what many less eminent men 
accomplished. The conditions of success in 
the two lines of work differ so widely that phe- 
nomenal results in one of these fields is no 
guaranty of even moderate success in the other.”’ 


— The following note written from Rutland, 
Vt., under date of Aug. 4, by Miss Alice M. 
Guernsey, bears a peculiar message of sorrow: 
“My father, Rev. J. W. Guernsey, entered into 
rest at 7.35 this morning.” When this deeply 
spiritual and useful minister was stationed at 
Keene, N. H.,the writer, as a boy, first heard a 
Methodist sermon from his lips. A feeling of 
reverent affection was awakened then that has 
existed and grown in all the years that have fol- 
lowed. The deceased was born in Brandon in 
1820, and was a member of the New Hampshire 
Conference from 1846 to 1869, when he was trans- 
ferred to the Vermont Conference, in which he 
served as presiding elder during the then full 
term of four years. He retired from active min- 
isterial work and removed to Rutland in 1883. 
We shall be glad to publish a suitable obituary 
of this faithful and much-beloved minister of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 


— We rejoice in the good fortune of any per- 
son who is able to visit Mexico, and especially 
if he falls into the hands of our excellent mis- 
sionaries while there. That our readers may 
learn something of the generous hospitality 
which is accorded to friends who go thither, we 
give a paragraph from a letter just received from 
Rev. John. W. Butler, D. D.: “ Your note of in- 
troduction by hand of Mr. Geo, W. Penniman, 
of Brockton, is received. He is taking in the 
sights. I was very glad to see him here. He is 
going to Pachuca with me tomorrow, and I shall 
give him an opportunity not only of seeing the 
missions, but of preaching to the Cornish min- 
ers. Our friends there will give him a warm 
welcome, and then, in company with Rev. Frank 
Borton, he will go down into the hot country 
for two or three days,and coming beck will 
make a thorough trip over the Central. We are 
doing all we can to help him,and are always 
glad to see these wide-awake Methodists, espe- 
cially if they do not leave their religion at the 
Rio Grande,”’ 








Brieflets. 


An important announcement concerning the 
Deaconess Hospital will be found upon our Jast 
page. 


An unknown friend from Vermont, who styles 
herself ‘‘a Methodist for sixty years,” sends us 
$10 to be devoted to missionary purposes. We 
have forwarded a part of it to the neediest spot in 
China, and the rest to Bishop Thoburn’s work. 


At a convention of Christian workers the 
question was asked: “What shall we do with 
the full-blooded Indian?” A Quaker made re- 
ply: “Send a full-blooded Christian after him.” 


The Forum for August contains a contribu- 
tion from the pen of H. K. Carroll, LL. D., upon 
“The Pay of Preachers,’ which is very interest- 
ing and informational reading. 


“IfT had my life to live over again,” said the 
wise and good Bishop Huntington, “ I would 
spend more of it in expository ” That 
suggestion contains the best word that can be at- 
tered to our ministers. We are satisfied that 
much of our so-called preaching lacks impress- 
ive and convicting power because it no longer 





endeavors as the main purpose to unfold the re- 





vealed truths of the Bible and enforce them up- 
on the hearers. 


Rev. John Oldham writes tenderly and affec- 
tionately of the late Rev. Henry Matthews for 
our obituary page. 


Rev. Truman R. Greene, D. D., of the Wabash 
Ave. Church, Chicago, announces “Summer 
Night Gospel Meetings” for every evening in 
August except Saturday, with preaching by dis- 
tinguished ministers of our denomination in 
that city and the suburbs, whose names are 
given, no one preacher ocoupying the pulpit 
more than once during the month. 


The Boston Young Men’s Christian Union has 
passed another milestone and has issued its 
yearly Report and Bulletin. Its library contains 
12,600 volumes. Its lines of activity are numer- 
ous and valuable — lectures, evening classes, en- 
tertainments, practical talks, etc. But then, all 
these excellent features are found in the Y. M. 
C. Association, and also a more wholesome re- 
ligious influence. 


Archdeacon Farrar speaks with characteristic 
frankness and courage in his recently published 
sermon on “Thy Kingdom Come,” in saying: 
“T believe that if Paul were to come now, he 
would say very plainly to the Church of Eng- 
land about many things which prevail in her 
midst, ‘Shall I praise you for these things? I 
praise you not.’ One of the best poets of this 
generation sang how our Lord came to earth 
once more, and felt wroth and ill at ease in our 
pompous services when He looked into the salt 
sea of tears and misery outside; and one of the 
noblest laymen of this age, General Gordon, 
said that, if Christ came again, we should, if 
not crucify, at least overwhelm Him with sneers 
and innuendoes, as we do His servants, and as 
did our predecessors, the priests and Pharisees 
of old.” , 


What a blessed truth, full of comfort and 
cheer, is the thought that the Spirit of God lies 
all about us ready to rush within our souls when- 
ever the amallest opening is made, wherever any 
chink can be discove: ed in the separating walls 
that shut Him out from His own, It is certainly 
a fact that He is doing all He can all the time 
for every one whom He has made, and that none 
of His creatures can be lost except they wrench 
themselves away from His detaining grasp and 
deliberately judge themselves unworthy of eter- 
nal life. With such a conception of God and 
His great pian of salvation as this, much light 
is thrown on the dark problem of the future, 
and even hel! itself is robbed of its hideousness. 


In 1895 candidates for the freshman class at 
Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, may substitute 
French or German for the Latin hitherto re- 
quired in Latin, thus making modern language 
courses exact equals of those in ancient lan- 
guages. Many years ago Lasell Seminary was 
the first school to put French and German on an 
equal footing with Latin and Greek in the col- 
lege years. It now does the same in the prepar- 
atory. The course in mathematics has been 
changed to cover an additional half year. It 
may not be known that Lasell Seminary’s course 
in mathematics is as thorough and covers as 
much ground as that inany woman’s college. 
Miss Isabel Shinn ceases to teach reading ; Miss 
Packard takes a year’s vacation for study, her 
place being supplied by Mrs. Curtis, wife of Dr. 
O, A. Curtis, of Boston University School of 
Theology. The vacancy made by the death of 
Mrs. Latimer, who will be sorely missed by 
teachers and pupils, has been taken by Miss 
Mary P. Witherbee,a former teacher, who has 
been having a year’s absence. 


When we returned from our delightful trip to 
Mexico, we said that the Protestant denomina- 
tion that was sufficiently wise and generous to 
establish an educational institution of high 
grade in the City of Mexico would soon have 
the lead in missionary work in our sister repub- 
lic. Our conviction that this would be the 
most rapid and effective way of Christianizing 
that land has deepened. An eager desire for ed- 
ucation in the English branches is general 
among all the peoples of Mexico. Would that 
some Rockefeller might speedily seize this great- 
est opportunity to accomplish immediate and 
permanent results! An American business man 
who has been living in Mexico thus confirms 
our convictions: “ What Mexico most needs is 
education. The ignorance of the peons is as- 
tonishing. If the great churches of America, 
which are yearly sending millions of dollars to 
China and Africa to educate the heathen there, 
would devote a fair proportion of that money to 
Mexico, far more good would be accomplished. 
The money would be better spent and results 
more apparent. The few missionaries in that 
country are doing good, but their number is 
not sufficient. Strange as it may seem, the 
English tongue has displaced the French as a 
foreign tungue, and is rapidly being learned by 
the younger natives.” 


It has been said that he is a stupid who loses 
patience with a stupid. And some of us who 
pride ourselves on our quickness might as well 
lay this to heart. Uur superior excellence should 
test itself at this point. We are also to be char- 
itable to those who are most uncharitable them- 
selves. We owe love to all, even to those who 
loye others the least. This commandment is 
exceeding broad, and puts an end to very much, 
if not to all, that counts itself perfection. If 
there were more self-examination there would 
be less self-exaltation. A close, honest search- 
ing of our state hinders glib profession, but 
helps real progression. The less of the former 
and the more of the latter, the better, 
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The Sunday School, 


THIRD QUARTER. LESSON VIII. 
Sunday, August 19. 
John 1: 35-49, 
Rev. W. O. Holway, U. 8. N. 


FIRST DISCIPLES OF JESUS. 
I. Preliminary. 


1. Golden Text: We have found the Messias, which ts, 
being interpreted, the Christ, ~— John 1; 41, 


2. Date: A.D.27. February; after the Temptation. 


%. Place: Bethabara, at the ford of the Jordan, nearly 
opposite Jericho, 


4. Home Readings: Monday -John1: 36-42, Tues- 
day — John 1: 43-49, Wednesday — Luke 6: 27-32. Thurs- 
day — Mark 1: 14-20, Friday — Lake 9: 67-63, Saturday — 
Lake 14: 26-36, Sunday — Matt. 19: 23-30. 


Il. Introductory. 

In our lesson today we stand at the be- 
ginning of the Christian church; ‘ beside 
the tiny springs,’ says Edersheim, “ that 
swelled into the mighty river which, in its 
course, has enriched and fertilized the bar- 
renness of the far-off Gentile lands.” 
Jesus, fresh from His wilderness temptation, 
is as yet unknown by word or act, and as yet 
without a disciple. It was the Baptist’s tes- 
timony which stirred the hearts of his own 
followers when, on seeing Jesus approach 
him, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of 
God which taketh away the sin of the 
world!” He had seen the Spirit of God 
descend dovelike upon Him, he declared, 
when he baptized Him in the Jordan, and 
by a previous divine monition he knew by 
this sign that this was the Son of God, 
Again, the Baptist on the next day repeat- 
ed the exclamation as Jesus walked past 
him. Two of his disciples, who had pon- 
dered the impressive words spoken the day 
before, left John and followed the retreat- 
ing steps of the new Rabbi. He turned to 
meet them with the testing question, 
‘‘ What seek ye?’’ They timidly waived a 
direct answer, and inquired where He dwelt. 
He bade them come and see. The conver- 
sations of that day of private communing 
are not disclosed; but before they left Him 
the disciples knew and felt in their inmost 
hearts that they had been “ in the presence 
of Him who was the Desire of all nations — 
the Priest greater than Aaron, the Prophet 
greater than Moses, the King greater than 
David, the true Star of Jacob and Sceptre 
of Israel.” 

Andrew was the name of one of these 
disciples; the other, whose name is sup- 
pressed, was, without doubt, “ the beloved” 
—John. Both left the presence of their 
newly-discovered Lord with hearts burning 
to find their own brothers and bring them 
to the Nazarene. Andrew’s quest was first 
rewarded. Jesus saw at a glance in that 
simple fisherman “ the weakness and also 
the splendid greatness ’’ of the man, and 
gave him on the spot a significant name — 
“* Cephas,” or, in the Greek form, “‘ Peter ” 
—the man of rock, Nothing further is 
given us of this interview, which could not, 
however, have been as brief as the record 
implies. Jesus had planned to return to 
Galilee the next day, and on the point of 
starting found a fellow-traveler, one Philip, 
a townsman of Andrew and Peter. The 
“Follow me!” of Christ made Philip 
something more than a companion by the 
way — a devoted follower through life. 

Again the circle widened to admit a fifth. 
Philip hastened to find his friend Nathanael. 
The joyful certainty of his words, ‘We 
have found Him of whom Moses in the law, 
and the prophets, did write,” found an ea- 
ger response in the heart of Nathanael; but 
when Philip named Him— “ Jesus of Naz- 
areth, the son of Joseph’’— his hope was 
quickly clouded. Local prejudices as well 
as Scriptural teaching arose instantly to 
quench all belief in a Messiah that could 
come from such obscure beginnings. Philip 
would not argue with him, but his “ come 
and see’’ accomplished the purpose, The 
two went to Jesus. Even the words, “ Be- 
hold an Israelite indeed in whom there is no 
guile,’’ with which his approach was greet- 
ed, did not dispel Nathanael’s reluctance; 
but when Jesus, fixing His eyes upon him, 
calmly declared, ‘‘ Before that Philip called 
thee, when thou wast under the fig tree, I 
saw thee,’’ melted in an instant was every 
doubt, filled in every faculty of his being 
was he with faith and joyful discovery. 
“Rabbi, Thou art the Son of God, Thou art 
the King of Israel,” were the words that 
burst forth from his lips and heart. His 
faith was rewarded: His should be a vision 
more real and lasting than Jacob’s — open 
heavens; the Son of man the ladder; and 
holy angels ascending and descending, 

Il, Expository. 

35, 36. Again the next day after (R. V., 

“again op the morrow” ) — the day after the 


Baptist’s explicit testimony concerning Jesus, 
that He was the Lamb of God, etc. John stood 
(R. V., “was standing ”)—probably on the 
bank of the Jordan. The hour was critical, and 
the Baptist recognized it. Two ofhis disciples 
— Andrew (as we afterwards learn), and doubt- 
less John himself, the writer of this Gospel, it 
being his habit to conceal his name; the partic- 
ular account here given is evidently from per- 
sonal memory. Looking (R. V., ‘ looked) 
upon Jesus as he walked. —The gaze of the 
Baptist was a steady and penetrating gaze, as 
the word implies. The day before, Jesus coming 
out of the wilderness after His forty days of 
fasting and temptation had approached John; 
today He was apparently walking and awaiting 
the Father’s will. Lange thinks that on the 
preceding day it had been arranged that John 
should transfer to Him his disciples, but this is 
purely surmise. Behold the Lamb of God. — 
He had uttered the same exclamation the day 
before, only in a fuller form, and with explana- 
tions which did not, on this second occasion, 
require repetition. 

What is meant by “the Lamb of God?” The phrase 
implies appointed of God fora sacrifice, belonging to 
God, selected by Him, But is the expression to be re- 
ferred to the paschal lamb, or to the sin-offering, or to 
the prophetic passage in leaiah 63:7? Primarily to the 
last, for John had taken the description of his own 
mission from the second part of Isalah, and the Megsi- 
anic import of the passage named cannot be evaded. . . 
Butif the prophet himself (isa. 63) went back to the no- 
tion of the expiatory sacrifice, then the Baptist also did 
the same. Lambs were by preference taken for the sin- 
offering. Christ,as the Lamb appointed by God, is a 
sin-offering which atones for the world’s guilt. But as 
regards the step further backward, to the pascha) lamb, 
iu is contested by Tholuck and Meyer; justly, so far as 
the paschal lamb in the stricter sense served as 4 meal 
of thank-offering; unjustly, so far as the pascha! lamb in 
the wider sense formed the root of the whole system of 
sacrifice and pointed by the blood on the door-posts to 
the atoning offering (Lange, condensed). 

37,38. Heard him speak. — There was some- 
thing in his tone, probably, which suggested to 
them that a higher Master was ready for their 
discipleship. Followed Jesus — not merely a 
mechanical following, ‘‘ wishing to know some- 
thing of Him,’ as Alford insists; nor yet an ab- 
solute forsaking of all to follow Him; but the 
first steps in an intention to become His pupils 
if He would accept them. Then (R. V., “ and’’) 
Jesus turned — as He always turns to every in- 
quiring soul. What seek ye — net “ whom,” 
Evidently He would test them — make them de- 
fine to their hearts, as well as in speech, what 
their real purpose was. Where dwellest (R. V., 
“abidest’’) thou ? — an answer indicating bash- 
fulness or embarrassment; they do not under- 
stand as yet the new Rabbi or themselves; an 
answer, too, which implies a wish for a longer 
and more private opportunity for conversation 
than the present occasion permitted. 


39. Come and see—R. V., “come and ye 
shall see.” Came and saw — a temporary lodg- 
ing, for His home was in Galilee, and He went 
thither the next day. Abode with him that 
day. — Edersheim conjectures that it was on a 
Sabbath day. About the tenth hour —4 P. M., 
according to the Jewish reckoning, or 10 A. M., 
according to the Roman; it was probably the 
latter. The hour and the day were never forgot- 
ten by John. Says Whedon: “ There did An- 
drew and John spend the residue of the day in 
converse with Jesus; and there did they, these 
two disciples of the Baptist, come to that faith 
in Jesus by which, without an ‘ if’ or qualifica- 
tion, they could say to Simon,‘ We have found 
the Messiah.’ ” 


40, 41. Andrew. — The word is derived from 
a Greek noun meaning “man.” His name at 
first always takes precedence of that of his 
brother — “the city of Andrew and Peter,” for 
example; but, later on, Peter far surpassed him 
in leadership and distinction. Two pairs of 
brothers belonged to the apostolic band — John 
and James, Andrew and Peter. Followed him 
—that is, to His abode; he did not “ follow 
Him” as a disciple until after the miraculous 
draught of fishes. He first findeth —R. V., 
“he Andeth first.” This has been called “the 
chapter of Eurekas.’’ His own brother Simon. — 
Commentators explain these words as implying 
that both Andrew and John set out each to find 
his brother, and that Andrew was the first to suc- 
ceed. Found the Messias (R. V., “the Mes- 
siah ”). . > the Christor “the Anointed.” 
The stress is on “‘ we have found,” “implying a 
longing search ”’ ( Meyer). 

Who can tell what might have happened if Andrew 
has been of a silent, reserved, and uncommunicative 
spirit, ike many a Obristian in the present day? Who 
can tell but his brother might have lived and died a 
fisherman on the Galilean lake ? (Ryle.) 


42. He brought him to Jesus. — These 
words might have been taken by Andrew as a 
life motto, for on the two other occasions in 
which he is alluded to, he is engaged in the 
same blessed work (6: 8,9; 12: 22). And when 
Jesus beheld him — R. V., “ Jesus looked upon 
him; ” a heart-searching look, as the Greek im- 
plies; a memorable look to Peter, for it was 
probably his first meeting with the Being who 
was to lift him from the obscarity of a Galilean 
fisherman to the heights of apostolic usefulness 
and honor for all succeeding time. Thou art 
Simon.— That is thy present name. The son 
of Jona— R. V., “‘the sonof John,” This cor- 
rection makes a change of meaning: instead of 
“the son of the dove,” “the son of grace,” 
Thou shalt be called Cephas — Hebrew, or 
rather Aramaic, for “ rock,” or “stone; ” refer- 
ring “not so much to the natural character of 
the Apostie as to the spiritual office to which he 
was called” (Westcott). 





43,44. The day following Jesus would go 
forth — R. V., “on the morrow he was minded 


to go forth.” This is the fourth specified day in 
this chapter of highly important events. Into 
Galilee. — We find Him three days later at Cana 
in Galilee. Findeth Philip — apparently just 
as he was starting. Philip, too, had been at 
Bethabara,and was now going home to Beth- 
saida. Says Lange: “ Philip’s characteristic, 
according to John, seems to have been a striving 
after ocular evidence in the nobler sense, a 
buoyant and resolute advance to the object in 
view. Heis frequently confounded with Philip 
the deacon, who like himself was married and 
bad daughters,” Follow me.—Be My com- 
panion on the journey Ualileeward; but the 
words also involved an invitation “to follow 
the blessed steps of His most holy life, to bea 
partaker at once of His cross and His crown” 
(French). Philip was of Bethsaida, etc. — 
R. V., “Philip was from Bethsaida, of the city 
of Andrew and Peter.” Note that Jerusalem, 
the nation’s capital, furnished no member of the 
apostolic band. 

Bethsaida of Galilee was on the western shore of the 
lake of Galilee, not far from Capernaum and Chorasin; 
but, like these two towas, it is entirely obliterated from 
the face of the earth, so that even the memory of its 
site has perished (Schaff). 


45. Philip findeth.—What an energy of 
“finding!” But, then, what a reason for find- 
Ping! Nathanael—Hebrew for Theodorus, or 
“ gift of God;” a resident of Cana; supposed to 
be the same person as Bartholomew. We have 
found him, etc, — Philip is already as convinced 
that he has found Him as the other four disci- 
ples were, The prophets did write — Isa, 7: 14; 
9: 6; 62: 13, 15; 53: 1-12; Ezek. 34: 23-31; Dan, 
9: 14-27. Jesus ...son of Joseph. — Philip 
at that time knew no better probably. It was 
usual to speak of a person in this way, nention- 
ing his residence and his father's name, and Jo- 
seph was the reputed father of Jesus. 

Identification of Nathanael with Bartholomew: 
1, Nathanael is here, in his vocation, co-ordinated 
with aposties; 2. After the Resurrection he appears in 
the company of aposties, some being mentioned before, 
some after him; 3. John never names Bartholomew, 
and the synoptists never name Nathanael; 4. Barthol- 
omew is not a proper name, only a patronymic; 6. The 
syooptiste, in the catalogues of the aposties, name Bar- 

in with Philip, with whom Nathan- 
ael is associated by John in this passage (Schaff). 


46. Can any good .... come out of Naza- 
reth? —that obscure, disreputable hill-town, 
only a league from where I live! lt is incredi- 
ble. And then it is unscriptural; for ‘out of 
Galilee ariseth no prophet.” Bethlehem is the 
place prophesied. The Great Messiah from that 
insignificant hamlet, not important enough to 
be mentioned even in the Old Testament ! Come 
and see. — A better answer to an honest, bat.as- 
tonished, perplexed and prejudiced mind could 
not have been given. Noargument would have 
convinced in the case. 


47,48, Behold an Israelite indeed ... . no 
guile, — By His supernatural discernment Jesus 
read the heart of Philip’s friend at a glance — 
not “an Israelite” outwardly, but one inwardly; 
not ason of carnal Jacob, but a true spiritual 
son of Israel — the prince with God, who wrestled 
and prevailed; “ without guile,” but not without 
sin; a sincere man, not tainted with the preva- 
lent hypocrisy; nothing false in him. Hence, as 
Trench remarks, his guilelessness furnished a 
kindly soil in which all excellent graces might 
flourish, but did not supersede the necessity of 
the divine seed, out of which alone they can 
spring. Whence knowest thou me? — Jesus 
had apparently made the remark to the bystand- 
ers, but Nathanael, approaching with Philip, 
was near enough to hear it. Nathanael naturally 
supposes that somebody had been telling our 
Lord about him, He asks the question bluntly, 
omitting to use the title of Rabbi. When 
wast under the fig tree, I saw thee —as 
though He would say: “1 need no human in- 
former. The most secret thoughts of your heart 
are open to Me, In that retirement from which 
you have just emerged, in your meditation and 
wrestling with God, I saw you.” Quite likely 
he had been praying for the speedy coming of 
the Messiah. 


49. Rabbi, thou art the Son of God. — Every 
vestige of doubt and prejudice is swept from 
Nathanael’s mind by that brief saying of Jesus. 
There is ‘‘a fine frenzy” in his credo, He no 
longer refrains to call Jesus “ Rabbi,” but he adds 
to it a title which was rarely accorded to our 
Lord in His earthly sojourn. Thou art the 
(R. V. omits “ the”) King of Israel — the Mes- 
siah. The supernatural iusight shown by Jesus 
convinced Nathanael that He was the “Son of 
God;” and therefore He must be Israel’s long- 
expected king. 


IV. Inferential. 


1. “Those who have done most for Christ’s 
cause in every part of the world have been men 
like John the ist. They have not cried 
‘Behold me!’ er ‘ Behold the church!’ but ‘ Be- 
hold the Lamb!’ If souls are to be saved, men 
must be pointed directly to Christ ” (Ryle). 

2. Christ knows when men turn to Him, and 
meets them more than half way. 

8. Hours spent with Jesus are hours of reve- 
lation. 

4, A passion for finding and winning souls is 
a mark of true discipleship. 

5. We must be certain beyond a doubt that 
we have found Christ before we can preach Him 
, to others. “I believed, therefore have I spoken.” 


6. The private ministry of the Gospel to 


brother, kinsfolk, personal friends, is frequently 
a successful ministry. 


7. In traveling try to make disciples of those 








who are with you. 





ee, 


8. The best answer to prejudice and doubt js, 
“Come and see.” ‘ Taste and see that the Lord 
is good.” 

9. In Christ’s presence doubt melts. 


V. Mlustrative. 


“Come and see ” One who, though He be but 
the carpenter of Nazareth, yet overawes the souls 
of all who approach Him —seeming by His mere 
presence to reveal the secrets of all hearts, yet 
drawing to Him the most sinful with a sense of 
yearning love; ‘“ Come and sec” One from whom 
there seems to breathe forth the charm of a sin- 
less purity, the unapproachable beauty of a Dj- 
vine life; “Come and see,” said Philip, con- 
vineed in his simple, faithful heart that to see 
Jesus was to know Him, and to know was to 
love, and to love was toadore. In this 
indeed, we can say, ‘come and see,”’ no longer, 
But there is another sense in which it still sut- 
fices to say, in answer to all doubts, “come and 
see.” “Come and see” adying world revivified, 
a decrepit world regenerated, an aged world 
rejuvenescent; ‘come and see ” the darkness {j- 
luminated, the despair dispelled; ‘come and 
see’’ tenderness brought into the cell of the im- 
prisoned felon, and liberty to the fettered slave; 
* comeand see” the poor and the ignorant 
emancipated; “come and see” hospitals and 
orphanages rising in their permanent mercy be- 
side the crumbling ruins of colossal amphithe- 
atres which once reeked with human blood; 
“come and sec ” the obscene symbols of a uni- 
versal degradation obliterated indignantly from 
the purified abodes; “come and see” the dens 
of lust and tyranny transformed into sweet and 
happy homes, defiant atheists into believing 
Christians, rebels into children and pagans into 
saints. Ay, “ come and see”’ the majestic acts of 
one great drama continued through nineteen 
Christian centuries (Farrar). 
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CONCERNING THE HOLY SPIRIT. 
Rev. Benjamin Sherlock. 
HE article in Zion’s H=RALD a short 
time ago on “ What is Pentecostal ?” 
is timely, and will no doubt do good. I re- 
joice in every book, article, or address 
which directs attention to Him whose name 
is mentioned at every baptism as one to 
whom the infant or the convertis to be cov- 
enanted, and with whom “ communion” is 
spoken of so many millions of times in 
these days at the conclusion of religious 
meetings when the apostolic benediction is 
pronounced. You are most certainly right 
when you say, “The Holy Spirit has come 
once for all to take the place of Jesus. The 
promised Comforter is here and will not de- 
part. His dispensation is set up andis going 
on.” Though all this has been true during 
eighteen hundred and sixty years, yet it is 
sadly true also, as Rev. J. Wesley Johnston 
of your country and your church, says 
(Baptism of Fire, and Other Sermons,” 
page 26): “There is no phase of our com- 
mon faith regarding which there is such 
vagueness, such uncertainty, such indefinite- 
ness, a8 that relating to the Holy Ghost. . . . 
We fail somehow to apprehend the real 
nature of the Spirit or to rightly appreciate 
His place and functions in the economy of 
grace.” 

Why is this the case? It is because our 
theology has come to us from the logic of 
theorizing thinkers, and we have read the 
New Testament through spectacles of the 
catechism in our childhood, and of tradi- 
tionary renditions of systematic theology in 
after years, instead of freely and honestly, 
as consistent Protestants should do, taking 
our theology from the only Book where 
finality on these subjects is to be found. 
The acts of a man are the best exponents of 
his theories, and the acts of God as narrated 
in the New Testament, furnish the true illus- 
trations of His plan of dealing with man. 

Before He sent Jesus Christ, His Son, out 
to preach, He sent a forerunner, John the 
Baptist, “‘to prepare the way of the Lord.” 
What did this herald say that the coming 
Prince would do for mankind? “ Looking 
on Jesus as He walked, he said, Behold the 
Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of 
the world.”” And what more? ‘He shall 
baptize you with the Holy Ghost.” The 
herald did not mix these two benefits to- 
gether; they are distinct, although related 
as first to second, as second to first. Let it 
not be forgotten that this John was “ filled 
with the Holy Ghost from his mother’s 
womb,’”’ and consequently spoke infallibly 
the truth concerning Jesus. So, Jesus was 
to confer two distinct benefits on those who 
would harmonize with Him — not one only, 
and not three, but two great and needed 
gifts. The first is a “taking away; ” the 
other is not a deprivation, but an enriching. 

Again, the Holy Spirit as promised by 
Christ Himself (see John 7:38, 39; and 
chapters 14, 15 and 16; also Luke 24: 49 and 
Acts 1; 8) was to do some seven or eight dis- 
tinct things for His people; and He was 
thus promised to those who at the time the 
promises were given He had called His 
friends, who were “ not of the world,’’ who 
bore the high character that He asserted of 
them to His Father, as recorded in chapter 
17, They were at the time those who 
enjoyed the first benefit, but had not come 
into possession of the second benefit as yet. 
These promises received their first tulfill- 
ment on the day of Pentecost, and that en- 
dowment, that second distinct benefit, lifted 
them as much above their condition of the 
day previous as that condition was above 
that of the unbelieving Jews around them. 

And what was the testimony of the 
foremost spokesman of the one hundred 
and twenty, when the eager multitude in 
Jerusalem crowded around him asking: 
“Men and brethren, what shall we do?” 
His reply was prompt, decisive, and in per- 
fect agreement with the testimony of John 
the Baptist: “ Repent and be baptized, 
@very one of you, for the remission of sins; 
and ye chall receive the gift of the Holy 
Ghost.” “Then they that received his 
Word were baptized’? — his word which, in 
the name and by the special authority of 
the Master, had offered to them the two 
distinct bénefits, namely, the remission of 
sins and the gift of the Holy Ghost. Gift, 
that is,in the same measure of fullness as 
the preacher and his companions had re- 
Ceived Him, for all the tacts narrated compel 
Us to this conclusion. 

Tn Acts 8 is given the account of the 

®Vangelization of Samaria. The Samaritans 
‘Mecepted Jesus as their Saviour through the 


' @ived the further and distinct gift of the 


loly Ghost when Peter and John visited 


Th Gentile company at Cesarea were de- 





clared by Peter to be “accepted of God” 
in the opening remarks of his discourse to 
them (chap. 10: 35), yet verse 44 informs 
us that “while Peter spake these words” 
— words which told of the high claim of 
Jesus — “ the Holy Ghost fell on all them 
that heard the word.” 

Saul of Tarsus gave in and gave up to 
Jesus, calling Him Lord, and asking Him 
for orders on the way to Damascus; but 
three days afterwards was filled with the 
Holy Ghost (chap. 9: 17). 

Again, the twelve disciples at Ephesus, 
whose reception into the church is narrated 
in chapter 19, had accepted John the Bap- 
tist’s testimony and baptism; and hearing 
about Jesus they believed in Him, and sub- 
sequently received the Holy Ghost so fully 
even that they spake with tongues and 
prophesied. 

Here are six representative instances, all 
of which indicate, some of them unmistak- 
ably, that the reception of the Holy Ghost in 
pentecostal fullness was the normal thing 
in those days, when Jews, Samaritans or 
Gentiles entered into the kingdom of God. 
And that this was universal throughout the 
evangelizing work of the church is made 
certain by Paul’s testimony in 1 Cor. 12: 13: 
“For by one Spirit were we all baptized 
into one body, whether Jews or Greeks, 
whether bond or free, and were all made to 
drink of one Spirit.” 

Now, whether this filling with the Spirit 
be regeneration, sanctification, or any other 
“ation” to be found in technical theology, 
it was what was provided, promised and 
bestowed on all those who received the 
teaching of the apostles. The Spirit who 
was given in measure previous to Pente- 
cost was “ poured forth” on that epochal 
day, so that those who received were 
“ filled.” If any are not now filled with 
the Spirit, it is either because they are ig- 
norant of God’s liberal offer, or are unwill- 
ing to receive Him. Various degrees of the 
Spirit’s influence are experienced by those 
who occupy various mental attitudes toward 
this complete Gospel other than the attitude 
of complete submission and faith. But Paul, 
in his description of holy living found in 
Romans 8, and in his expostulation found in 
Galatians 5, contemplates only two classes 
of persons in relation to this truth — those 
who walk after the Spirit and those who 
walk after the flesh. 

What the records, therefore, plainly show, 
without any special pleading, and with the 
least possible amount of influence, is this: 
that the salvation which was the inevitable 
outcome of the reception of that Gospel 
which was preached in A. D. 33 and the 
years immediately succeeding, contained in 
it the two distinct, though closely related, 
gifte—the remission of sins and the in- 
dwelling of the Holy Ghost. This is the 
“simplicity that is in Christ,” this is the 
“more abundant. life’ that He Himself 
promised. If this complete Gospel, this 
Gospel which provides as complete a power 
for continuous holy living as it provides a 
complete pardon for sins that are past, 
were preached from the Christian pulpit,we 
would not have those grievous “ reactions ”’ 
after what are called revivals, that disgrace 
the evangelism of today, nor the break- 
down of the difference between the church 
and the world which is matter of such gen- 
eral complaint. For aman filled with the 
Holy Ghost can neither be unstable nor in- 
consistent in his Christian life. 


Toronto, Canada. 








STRANGE SCENES ON A CATHOLIC 
SAINT'S DAY. 
John L. Hurst. 
U. 8, Consul at Rome. 


T. Peter is the patron saint of Rome. His 

title to this distinction has never been clear- 

ly explained. The best authorities assert he never 

came to Rome. Unlike St. Paul, no proof existe 
of his Roman martyrdom. _ 

St. Peter’s Day occurs the 29th of June. It is 
anticipated by elaborate preparations all over 
the city. These are brought to a climax in the 
basilica of St. Peter’s. The piazza, too, with its 
wonderful colonnades and beautiful fountains, 
becomes possessed with the contagion. Christ- 
masand Easter do not surpass this as a Roman 
Catholic festival. The day is one of devotion, 
the night of diversion. The whole population 
goes on a pilgrimage — up, through the narrow 
thoroughfares, up, up, the long stone steps 
which conduct one finally into the most mag- 
nificent sanctuary in the world. 

In entering the Church of St. Peter’s this after- 
noon the writer passed underneath a swinging 
design of myrtle. This was the traditional 
globe, and by its size and shape indicated the 
universality of the Christian religion. While 
St.Peter’s has an area of nearly 20,000 square yards, 
double that of any other in existence, it was ex- 
tremely uncomfortable on this the anniversary of 
the so-called “prince of the aposties.” The 





grandeur of the music from the papal choirs, 
and the gorgeous exposure of flowers, of the 
torches whose frames weirdly burst up and then 
subside in the semi-darkness, were irresistible 


taining the remains of the Apostle, was every- 
one’s ambition. Men, women and children, be- 
jeweled princess and picturesque peasant, 
crowded the spot, their knees pressing the mar- 
ble pavement as they made the sign of the cross. 
The rarest flowers, with the lily as queen, here 
centered in all their beauty, in garlands, crosses 
and wreaths, strewing the ground and charg- 
ing the air with their rich perfume. 

Only those who had anticipated the services 
by several hours of waiting could reach the en- 
closure where high mass was being celebrated. 
This was conducted by the popular Cardinal 
Rampolla, Pope Leo’s favorite priest. Opposite 
bands of singers, led by one of the greatest 
choral masters in the world, accompanied with 
their voices the movements of the clergy. 

In many respects this scene was dignified and 
sublime, Could the writer have taken his de- 
parture at this moment, the memory would have 
been grand. The impression quickly changes. 
This was the result of two entirely different dis- 
closures. The height of absurdity was reached. 
From the windows of the confessionals priests 
projected themselves, waving long pokers in 
their hands. No one pretended to keep a 
straight face during this performance. Passing 
penitents at a distance of several yards dropped 
on their knees and were rewarded with a tap 
from the poker on their head or face. Thd 
worshiper's convenience was not at all consulted. 
Frequently the fishing-rod, or stick, such as a 
conntry school-master would use in his most 
inspired moments before the class in arithmetic, 
struck the devotee on his eye, ear or nose. The 
most eager aspirants for this privilege were the 
boys and girls who with open mouths kept an 
eyeon the ruler and guessed where it would 
strike. The disgust of one bright little girl was 
laughable, as when jumping up the stick be- 
came tangled in her curls and bows, and run- 
ning to her mother, who had abstained from the 
experiment, she cried aloud that she would 
never do that again. 

The strangest sight of all was the respect paid 
the statue of St. Peter. This is of bronze, of 
heroic size, the Apostie having occupied his 
marble throne since the fifth century, St. 
Peter on this occasion was naturally dressed in 
his Sunday clothes. These were full pontificals, 
with a mitre studded with diamonds and the 
most precious stones, An immense ring, valued 
at many thousands of dollars, graced his right 
hand. But the throng of people pushing, surg- 
ing and rebuking one another —and still held in 
check by,a cordon of papal guards—-paid more at- 
tention te Peter’s foot, most of the toes of which 
were worn away. Intense was the struggle to 
kiss his big toe. Adults grasped it and kissed 
it twice and thrice, while their children, held up 
by twos and threes tried to suck it with their 
little mouths, The “ contadini,’’ or peasantry, 
who had, it may be, tramped many miles at early 
morn, were the most eager for this favor. So 
great was the pressure from behind that one was 
lucky to get away with an unbroken set of teeth. 
And 8t. Peter— during all this ordeal he sat 
calmly looking down on his subjects, and in his 
enforced silence one could quite believe he was 
guessing in the long centuries of his brazen rule 
how many millions of times his big toe had been 
kissed, 


Rome, Italy. 








— Don’t send us any manuscripts in rolls. If 
you want to send us a roll of bank bilis, that isa 
different matter. We will pocket the annoy- 
ance. — Uhristian Register. Chorus of religious 
newspaper men : So say we all of us. — Exchange. 








AINT cracks.—It often costs more to pre- 





INTERESTING MISSIONARY NOTES 
FROM INDIA. 


E are permitted to make the follow- 

ing extracts from a recent letter 

written by Rev. Joseph H. Gill, of India, to 
Dr. Henry O. Marcy, of this city : — 


“Tocame from Boston straight to the place 
where I now live —away in the Himalayas — and 
I have been here ever since. My work is among 
the mountaineers, and my house is on the north 
side ofa hill, Ourelevation is about 5,400 feet 
above sea-level, the hill-top rising above us about 
1,000 feet higher. Last year we suffered from a 
severe visitation of cholera—seven deaths oo- 
curring on the mission’s premises in a few days. 
Many of our people ran away, but I vould not 
leave our mission wards, and the veranda of my 
house and two of our rooms were a hospital for 
thetime being. With native help it was my 
duty to personally handle the corpses and see 
them properly buried. In my cirouit over 1,500 
deaths from cholera occurred in 1893 and 5,900 in 
1892. Inoneof our outlying villages sixteen 
deaths occurred, including a native minister, 
his wife, and four of his children. In Novem- 
ber last a Russian from the studio of M. Pasteur, 
of Paris, came through these hills under the ap- 
proval of government and experimented in vac- 
cinating thousands of persons for cholera. It 
was told me by the sanitary officer, Dr. Thorold, 
who accompanied the Russian, Prof, Haffkine, 
that the virus used was the cholera germ itself 
propagated and congealed in gelatine till needed 
for use, It was inserted by a hypodermic 
syringe in the side of each person treated. Hach 
patient was vaccinated twice, Thousands of 
men and children and many women submitted 
to treatment. When cholera breaks out here in 
@ village the people scatter and take to the shel- 
ter of rocks and live under trees anywhere, each 
family by iteeif. This itself is often a biessing 
to those who thus camp out, for the jungie is 
apt to be cleaner than the village. No test has 
yet come to prove the value of this, but we are 
sureto have a test where cholera is almost 
chronic, 

“The English government grants us fifty 
rupees’ worth (§16) of medicine annually as a 
donation. The mission pays a native com- 
pounder who has had some experience in one or 
two dispensaries, although he holds no certifi- 
cate. The mission supplies us with §125 for 
medicine and salaries. We reported having 
given medicine to 2,185 persons in 1898, The 
largest namber of patients were treated for 
malarial fever (632); for itch and diseases of the 
skin there were 417; dyspepsia, 254; diarrhua, 
174; cholera, 82, Of course, in distributing med- 
icine we make no distinction among the people 
whatever; all religions and classes receive it 
who come. The government has lately opened 
a small dispensary of ite own here (one anda 
half miles away),and seven miles away on the 
river is a large pilgrim hospital under the care 
of an educated native of the rank of assistant 
surgeon, At Kainur, thirty miles distant, is the 
place where at intervals of years the plague 
breaks out. It seems to be a swelling of the 


neck with fever which carries off its victim in 
three days. None has occurred in twenty years 
uow. The government insists on isolation when 
it begins, and puts the torch to the house where 
it occurs, The people call the sickness ‘ maha 
mare, which, translated, means, ‘the great 


th. 

“The people here are farmers and none are 
wealthy. Their chief staple for food is a miilet 
called ‘mandwa,’ which makes black cakes — of 
coarse unleavened. Multitudes of the poor fre- 
quently eat without salt. Little native school 
children, in times of ry | asking me for 
leave to visit home, beg a ban tai of salt to take 
to their parents, and they carry it off like a treas- 
ure. They raise also maize, “dal,” « kind of 

, onions, mustard, tumerac, rice, pepper and 
of late) potatoes. The latter being raw, the 
think they must always cook them in oil if 
possible. ‘Tobacco is also raised and smoked.”’ 
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pare a house for repainting that has been painted in the first 
place with cheap ready-mixed paints, than it would to have 
painted it twice with strictly pure white lead, ground in pure linseed oil, 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


forms a permanent base for repainting and never has to be burned or 


scraped off on account of scaling or cracking. 


It is always smooth 


and clean. To be sure of getting strictly pure white lead, purchase 


any of the following brands : 
“ ANCHOR " (Cincinnati). 
“ARMST 
“ATLA (New York). 

“ BEYMER-BAUMAN " (Pittsburgh). 

“ BRADLEY " (New York). 

“ BROOKLYN " (New York). 

“ COLLIER " (St. Louis). 

“ CORNELL " (Boffalo). 

“ DAVIS-CHAMBERS " (Pittsburgh). 

“ ECKSTEIN " (Cincinnati). 

“PAHNESTOCK! (Pittsburgh). 


“JEWETT " (New York). 


G & McKELVY " (Pittsburgh). ‘‘ KENTUCKY " (Louisville). 


* JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.” (Phila). 
* MORLEY " (Cleveland). 
“ MISSOURI " (St. Louis). 
“RED SEAL " (St. Louis). 
“SALEM " (Salem, Mass ) 
“ SHIPMAN " (Chicago). 
“ SOUTHERN "' (St. Louis and Chicago), 
“ULSTER” (New York). 
“UNION " (New York). 


For Corors.—National Lead Co.'s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, a one-pound can to a 
epgeund keg of Lead and mix your own pei. Saves time and annoyance i matching shades, 
and insures ible 
Send 


he best paint that it is poss 


us a postal card and get our book on 


you a good many dollars. 
Gxnguan ent Vetaal eee © Roston. 


to put on wood. 
paints and color-card, free; it will probably save 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York, 
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which the deceased was connected were presest, 
as well as numbers of his mm at 9 


Governor and several ex-governors of the fe 
were also Present and r and many eo 


in business trom cities outs 
State. The tor of the church, Rev. ou. oS 
Kaufman, jated. X. X. X, 


New Bedford District. 
Centre Church, Provincetown, bas rebuilt and 


enlar, its organ at an expense of soar to 
The King’s Sm ek have paid = bill, to 
whom many tha are due. Rev. R, Povey, 
pastor. 


The Sunday-school gicnia at Yarmouth Camp- 
ground: ort 2, xy the weather was some- 
threate Spoclal, tei proved to bea 
jane delighttal ny. Spee trains from Buz- 
vard’s inontows brought large 
numbers »~ ground, while many others 
came by private soumveranee from the surround- 
ing towns. The Sandwich Orchestra furnished 
excellent ang for the day. Besides this —— 
was singi msive Seripture reading, an 
apse o owed in the fovonega Pe brief a 
. N.C, Al G. Gammons, 
a On et BE. W. El rides. In the after- 
noon a very interesting and profitable addrese 
on the yalue and use of leisure hours was given 
by R. F. Raymond, esq., of New Bedford. These 
exercises were attended by large audiences, fur- 
anaes a good illustration of a Es way to 
spend leisure hours on a picnic. ple oppor- 
tunity was also afforded for forming new ac- 
quaintances, renewing old ones, and engaging 
in those pastimes which go to make up an en- 
joyable day’s outing. 

Ber .—E. M. Hill, a student in the School 
of Theology, is pastor here and is doing good 
work, One man was ba seamed and received into 
full membership, July < N. B.D. 





Norwich District. 


Rev. J. T. Docking writes epepecteotindlly 
from Grindelwald, Switzerland, Nine Epwo 
Leaguers were with him there at the “ Review of 
the Churches a eres yf ay reat request of the 
teres were Rev. H. 8. Rea dD. League in- 
d Docking 1 ‘eats an eveu- 
pa) sae Other. parte of Switzerland were 
visited, anda trip made through France, 
with a four days’ stop in Paris. August 11 is 
the date of sailing for home. This continental 
tour was an agreeable supplement to the ern 
age to Epworth, planned and conducted by the 
energetic pastor of our church at Westerly, R. I. 


Pastor H. B. Murkette, of Norwich, North 
Main St, we plans to spend his vacation in Pots- 
dam, N 


Rey. A. W. Kingsley, of Norwich, Central, and 
family, recuperate at Cottage City. 


Rev. F. L. Streeter, of Sachem St., has recent] 
made a business trip to New York, and later will 
spend some time in a run through Nova Scotia. 


Rey. J. 8. Bridgford, of Danielsonville, re- 
cently met with an accident which caused many 
bruises, but fortunately did not break any bones. 
Even the usually docile bicycle will bear watch- 
ing, for at times it becomes as dangerous as a 
bucking broncho, Mr, Bridgford and famil 
expect fo spend the month of August at ee 
ge camp-ground. He, a ion 

he Association, will mingle duties with 
oo 


At New London the affairs of the church move 
steadily forward. Congregations are large at 
all services, especially at the Sunday mornin 
preaching service. Additions to the churce 
either in full connection or to probation are 
usuel the first Sunday of each month, Ter 
sons were Dang sommes baptized by immersion, 
eral deaths have recently occurred, which = 
move some of the oldest, most prominent and 
strongest financial supporters of the church. 
Nathan Tinker, for many years class-leader 
steward and trustee, died in ag early of 
July. His son, Geo. ' ‘Tinker, esq., is superintend- 
ent of the Sunday- school of th the First deo Hew. 
tional Church of this city. His grandso 
C, Perley Tinker, a graduate of esleyan’ Uni- 
versity and m School of Theology, is a 
member of New York East Conference, and sta- 
tioned at Floral Park near eign S 3 Mr. 
Tinker will not soon be forgotten. A few years 
since at his own expense he placed a bel! in the 
church tower. This will for the future not only 
serve to call the people to worship, but will also 

® constant memorial and reminder of the 
donor. President M. Rogers, esq., though not 
in recent @ member ot the’ chu » was 
always one of the most liberal of her supporters 
and regular attendants upon public worship. 
An earnest and cncomproaioing anti-slavery 
advocate in those years when to k freely on 
that subject was sure to bring persecution, he 
took a minent t in the exciting scenes 
which rent the Methodist Church in t place 
during the years ns ee to the division of 
she denomination he same issue. An intense 





mperance man mae, hous nataral for him to be 
per a stanch defender of the Prohibition Party. 
These two men, with Russell E. Burrows and 
Edward Prest, were among the best and most 
favorably known men of our city. All have 
been removed by death within the past few 
months, beside several others of less prominence, 
but of as “ee ay: ry: eee as truly mourned by the 
charch. older members now remain 
in this epee’ chareh, but.a fine body of young 


ple is in of Ai Dy anid strongly, giv- 
bi mise of on — ull de ~ pon 
the Das of the fa ees he official board 
n 


y voted to - som ‘she's Ipit six yeu 
during the co < that € ne pastor might ac- 


Thonghs large amount of correspondence had 
been engaged with both the religious and secu- 





lar press and all preparations complete, 
circumstances were such that = ge ogo 
able for him not to accom 

jal correspondent. He w yy: weese 
tion time with his family at Lake Winne; 
a gaining vigor for theautumnand win 
campaign. w.J.Y. 








New earents Conference. 


nor was his horse. All who have seen it say it 
fe Feeder O. mpd mint escape unharmed. 


Net ee severe storm of Sunday, unter, July 2) pies played 


it iathodim wef was injured by thy 


have Lmeee is in 

the fe bidder' pha t on 
pairing of their c Tevigy Jodie 
ous here. times, the 


pastor was 5 paid tn fll tthe tine of the tet 
Rey, Joe, Manoel, who, bee been ding a 
vaostion with friends in Portemoy Portemouth, exchanged 


“apis. J. E. 1, Pan Derry, bas been 
man pata his format home, on 
a Solent 


We hope all who can will attend some one of 
the camp-meetings that soon open. 


Rev. C. W. Row ae pet urns in a few days from 
@ vacation to his old home in New York. 


Mr. Geo. Willey, one of the promising yoane'y eee 
men of St. Luke’s, Derry, is com wn he bacws pee 
iehies @ large pad beautifully 

of Derry. It will contain several yo cuts 
of houses and faces, and will be valuable to all 
former or present res residents. B, 








Vermont Conference. 


St, Johnsbury District. 


Weat Groton. — Twelve 
the fourth Sunday in July 
poreerved, Prosperity st 
Pastor EB. ni Hutchins. 


Ni — Rev. and Mrs. 8. B. Currier, of 
Flori ow been iy see in this community 
and elsewhere. 1 remem 
as one of the most "active and faithful mecphere 
of the Vermont Conference, and as who 
only laid down the work when phyeiea!, ‘disabil- 
oo «An teem alin Myx Bee poy ne em lg 
, a8 most peless inva- 
ha ie He fe now much better though still obliged 
to use crutches. 


. ~ Rev. J. E. Knapp, of Westfield 
at this on exchange recently, an 
ptized some of Pastor McNeil’s converts. 


h Leagues, —The chapter at Barre re- 
cently projected an excursion to the Weirs, 
N. H., and invited the ues at Williams- 
town, Mon noe Marshtield and Groton, and 
the ¥. P. 8. 0. B. societies ~ Barre and Plain- 
fold, to accompany them, Nearly 275 availed 
themselves of t ne 7 orivileg®, and the occasion 
was enjoyed by al 


V, M. 8. — Through the manifcence of friends 
of this institution in use, N. Y., new san- 
itary San eaebad ts inc nate te closets and bath- 
tubs, will put in the ing- — this va- 
cation. prompente for the fall term are 
excellent, Anadditional teacher has been found 
necessary for the rapidly growing Commercial 
department, and a gentleman of culture and 

Sanh been Mrs. 8. H, 
Barnes, of Barre, who are abundantly fitted for 
the position, have been secured as steward and 


ms were baptized 
five of them being 
continues under 


matron to take of the dining hall 
kitchen and laund: ing hs place vaca 
by Mr. and f. Edward ©, Mor- 


Mrs 

rell comes back ty fall with his bride beving 
been married since mencement to Effie 
J. Woodworth of the senior class. Prof. and Mrs. 
Morrell are enjoying their honeymoon at Port- 
land ne elsewhere. Mrs, Morrell is a sister of 

ft. W. A. Woodworth, of Woodworth's Short- 
hand Ad “Type-writing School, Denver, Col- 
orado. A grand qqewaite to the Seminary and 
eronnin from the line of the Wells River 

d adjacent towns is advertised for Aug. 8. 

RETLAW. 





Montpelier District. 


Vermont Methodist Seminary. — Two or three 
changes bave been made in the faculty of the 
Seminary, Miss Edna A. Bright, recen — lady 
princi at Hillman Col iss., has been 
elec receptress. She wil take the depart- 
ment of Elocution and some other branches of 
study not definitely announced. Miss Emma 
Dana will iene the ment. Miss Dana 
is an artist of some note. She had the Art de- 
tment for some time in the East Greenwich 
emy. Later she atudied in New York, and 
then went abroad, studying art in Paris for two 
or more \e return she opened a studio 
in New York, “A Students from the Art 
Students’ League. I is well known that these 
students are not secured by artists of medium 
ability. Mr. Ma Maxim, who has a thor- 
ough business ucation and ex perience in 
hing, has been engaged for the Commercial 
department. With these additions to the corps 
of —- and with Princi E. M. Smith at 
may safely say the school has never 
had a neo cient faculty or one so well 
equipped to hold the achool in the front rank of 
preparatory schools. Mr. Sylvester H. Barnes 








and wife, of Barre, have been to take 
house, ‘The Bemtnary is io Sr cqenippantenon to 

le na 
securing the services of Mr. and Mrs. Barnes for 
the Important positions of steward and matron. 


Mont; ontpelier. — Rev. A. Webb has gone for a 
three weeks’ vacation to Wa teotio. So) aaa 
pit w will be supplied duri g this time by 


H, Jackson, E. M. vynes of the 
inary, and H. A. ™ iy the way, the 
friends of Mr. Webb would like to see i elect- 
ed to the chaplaincy of the Senate, w 
in October. 
Oleott, — At the jest g uarterly meet 
bation rand 


received into the chureh, 16 ag A 
3 ining = 
children were ~ 
who joined the Conference on. ti fist” sear 
is meeting with marked su 

made a charge last 

ising future. 


Contavenee am and has 

‘Bradford. — Rev. A. W. Ford, whose fami é: 

have all been sick with typhoid’ ait at one 
sor, has jost moved to Bradford 

will be glad to know that all the ein a pms 
valescent. With returning health of bia family, 
Mr. Ford — be won Mie ape — vacation 
season, or do evangel work. ad- 
dressed at Bradford. a 


Mechanicsville, — The Crusaders have been at 
work in Mechanicsville. The geal Rev. F. D. 


Handy, writes that whole families have come to 
the Saviour. 
South Londond — Three have been re- 


ceived into the chure 
tion. Others are 
Audiences and Sun 
for sometime. The pastor, le 
is having deserved success. 
soon be put into the church. 


The friends of Rev. J. W. Guernsey, a super- 
annuate in Vermont Comtananen, wilh be sorry to 
learn that he has been under the doctor’s care 
ever since Conference time. {[t will be remem- 
bered that he was obliged to go to his home in 
Rutland before the close of the Conference ses- 
— shad been taken sick at the seat 4 ef 


‘recently, and 3 on proba- 
nning the Chriatian life. 
mg are | han 


v. Geo. ‘i 
Blectrie lights will 








East Maine Conference. 


Rockland District. 


Waldoboro, —Sunday, July 29, was 9 doy ot 
rofit and gladness to pastor and md the The 
ove-feast was a season of blessing, and he morn- 

ing congregation much enjoy one of Rev. O. 

A. Plumer’s helpful sermons. Mr, Phelan bap- 

tired 6and received 8 into full membership. A 

fine —Seae assembled in the evening. 

toe serm the presiding elder was followed 

; iy oe Lane's upper. A goodly number were at 
6 & 


Winslow's Mills. Sw mt wr Sh through Meth- 
odism, rules public sentiment here. The beauti- 
ful new church will be dedicated in September. 


North Waldoboro.— There are indications of 
victory here. An active Epworth League anda 
prosperous Sunday-school are features of encour- 

t. The prospect is now that the old 
church will soon be remodeled and put in thor- 
ough repair. Rev. A. E. Russell is on this charge 
for the second year. One characteristic of the 
congregation is the large percentage of men. 


Orff’s Corner. -- The work at this point is in a 
ey op condition. Sunday, July 29, wasa 

ay of interest and profit. It ake , think of 
an old-time gathering. At least fifty teams 
were hitched around the church. By special re- 
quest Chaplain Plumer preached and baptized 9 
candidates — five at the church and four at the 


he of the people present witnessed 
the rite of ber ism for the first time. Other can- 
didates are expected ~~ forward soon. 
of the members bapt: 


Four 
are heads of families. 


OGIER. 


Bucksport District. 


South West Harbor.— Our church at this 
is in a prosperous condition, The results of the 
revival of last winter are to be seen in the good 
degree of oe life —a among the mem 
bers, and the chiral of interest in al 
departments ..§ c —— is The band of loyal 
workers on harge are anxious that the 
cause of Christ: ball advance, and are willing to 
do all a oe power to push the battle for the 
Lord. the first time for several years they 
have a pestor and family living in their midst, 
which proving very satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. h pastor and wife putting forth 
their best efforts, seconded by a devoted church, 
we expect to hear of a good work being done this 
year. Rev. W. T. Johnson is pastor. 


West bse — Under the faithful labors of 
Rev. A ey ey Ay and wife the church on this 
} Redo, to be putting on new strength and 


(Continued on Page 13.) 
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Sears Has Cured 
Summer Complaints 
—It Always Will. 


It’s as certain to cure Cramps, Colic, Cholera Morbus, ny 
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Milis to shine. Such ills go as quickly as they come when 













ya this good old remedy is used. It is well to remember 0 












@ that serious sickness can often be prevented by taking a 









ores of Pain-Killer in warm water or milk. 
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Do You Wonder 


that Columbias _,,,stand at the. head? 





singularly 

2 favorable. Made by 

Eons tee 
unlimited 


tie rpassed and hardly 
unsu r 
qeq in the world, , 


Columbia Bicycles 


are the splendid result of the best efforts 
of enterprising and scientific men of 
notable inventive powers, coupled with 
the discernment to seize and A 
anything good that is presented f 

outside sources, and having the Slement 
that only results from long years of ex- 
omer With such advantages, 

sessed by no other establishment, it is 
not surprising that these peerless wheels 
are the standard of bicycle construction. 


Gotalonee free ncies, 
mailed for two Team siidaps. 
POPE IPG, CO,, 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 

















%; sypeucis 


NO SQUEAKING 


#5.Co 
FRENCH, 





You can save money by eostes the 
w. lL. Rengine $3.00 Shoe. 


shoes naeewen 
value by stamping the name 
bottom, which protect you against high prices and 
the middleman’ S profita. Our shoes equal custom 
work in style, — fitting and woartas qualities. 
We have them sold everywhere at lower prices for 
the value given than any other make, Take no sub- 
stitute. Lf your dealer cannot you, we can, 








The Simplex Printer 


100 copies of any writing or drawing 
in 20 minutes, 








The “SIMPLEX” is the easiest, cleanest, best 
and cheapest duplicating process. Its work “isan 
exact fac-simile of the original writing. 
am. ines no washing os cleaning , abwnye csady, ond we 
ary tay Eo 2 sending 6 out notices. It 
LAWTON & ger a0 Vesey St, New York, 





DENTAL SURGERY. 


MorE than ten years have now elapsed since 
Introduction “ “ Boar’ 

Boston sufficient time “pry Ah Bo beyond s 
doubt its mA my! superiority over all other ena 
thetics as the only safe, reliable and ahaa 
os anesthetic now before the profess 

t has been administered, in the decade ‘hie 
has ela since its d , by Dr. Mayo hin- 
self at his Dental Parlors in don, to more than 
40,000 patients. In New England alone > Fy} 
been given to more than nt 
ages and of both eae a and in ae Se 
and Dominion of Canada over 1,000. 
ceived its benefits, and always withouk the 
slightest accident or unpleasant result. Wel 
confidently state that it may be given at tb 
tenderest age,as is proven by the case of 
Philps of an an infant of seven months, in whieh 
he administered the vapor with the most perlet 
and gratitying success during an operation las 


in 
fi. is easy and pleasant to inhale, and doesn 
raph any of those unpleasant and inoonvel 
ms which so often follow the use 
ether. ch oroform, or nitrous oxide gas. 
tients suffering from asthma , 4 — 
benefited, and those poenpaies hy 
receive its full benelts 


pulmonary affections can 
without fear. 

It is inconceivable that surgeons and dentis# 
will continue longer to trifle with homes life by 
the use of chloroform and ill with 


out warning and with 1 hen wie ‘rant 
cocaine, wit it its igh @ efects upon 
ani 
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Hamilton Camp-meeting, Asbury Grove, Ang. 9-19 
pmpire Grove Camp-meeting, East Poland, Aug. 9-20 
Allen Camp-meeting, at Strong, Me., Aug. 13-17 
Bastern Me. Assembly, at North- 


port, Me., Aug. 13-17 
Meeting of Central Vermont Camp-meeting 
Northfield, Aug. 13-18 
Aug. 13-18 
Aug, 13-19 


Bates, leader, Aug. 13-20 
Kennebec Valley Camp-meeting, Richmond, Aug. 16-26 
Martha’s Vineyard Camp-meeting, Aug. 19-26 
tyndonville Camp-meeting commences Aug. 20 
Hedding Camp-meeting, East Epping, N.H., Aug. 20-24 
North Anson Camp-meeting, Aug. 20-25 
Sterling Camp-meeting, Aug. 20-25 
Weirs, N. H., Camp-meeting, Aug. 20-25 
Northport Camp-meeting, Aug. 20-25 
East Livermore Camp-meeting, Aug. 20-27 


Laurel Park Camp-meeting, Aug. 20-27 
Claremont Camp-meeting , Aug. 21-28 
Bast Machias Camp-meeting, Aug. 27-31 
Rockland Dis. Camp-m't’g, at Nobleboro, Me., Aug, 27-31 
Wilmot Camp-meeting, Aug, 27-Sept, 1 
Piscataquis Val., Foxcroft, Camp-meet’g, Aug. 27-Sept. 3 


Groveton, N.H., Camp-meeting, | Sept. 3-7 
Cvlebrook, N. H., Camp-meeting, Sept. 10-14 
Maine State Epworth League Convention, 

Bangor, Sept. 11, 12 
OLD ORCHARD MEETINGS FoR 18% : — 

“ pentecostal Days,” Aug. 13-20 

Portland District Camp-meeting, Aug. 20-24 

General Temperance Meeting, Aug. 18-Sept. 3 
HEDDING ACADEMIA: 

Chautauqua Assembly, Aug. 11-18 





QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
Boston SOUTH DISTRICT —SBOOND QUARTER, 
JULY, 


31, Bromfield St. 
AveuUsT. 
6, City Point; 19, eve, Jamaica Plain, St. 
6, 8t, Paul’s, Quincy; Andrew's; 
10, Norwood; 20, Brookline; 
18, a m, Mattapan; 21, Jamaica Plain; 


%6, a m, Appleton Ch.; 
2%, p m, E, Boston, Swedish; 
26, eve, Wollaston; 


12, p m, Revere 8t,; 

12, eve, Parkman 8t.; 

13, Egleston Square ; 

M4, Dedham; 27, Stanton Ave; 

19,a m, Tremont Bt. ; 28, Malden, Swedish; 
29, Lowell, Swedish. 


SEPT. 
t,am, Westboro’; 17, St. John’s; 
1,p m, Southville; 18, Dorchester 8t.; 
4, Atlantic; 19, Bethany Ch.; 
4, West Quincy; 2, West Roxbury; 
5, Highland Church; 21, Lynn, Swedish; 
6, Winthrop 8t.; 22, Cherry Valley; 


1, Rockport, Swedish ; 23, a m, Coral 8t,, Worces’r; 
§,am, Worces’r, Park Ave; 23, p m, North Grafton; 
9, pm, Leicester; 23, eve, Laurel St.; 





9, eve, Shrewsbury; %, Allston; 
10, Wi Pr’s Meeting; 26, People’s Temple; 
ll, Hyde Park: 27, Temple 8t.; 


16,4 m, Dorchester Ch,; 28, Highlandville; 
1,pm, Baker Memorial; %,a m, Webster; 


30, p m, Oxford. 
oct. 

1, Millbury; 16, Quinsigamond, Swedish ; 
4, Uxbridge; 16, Gardner, Swedish ; 
3, Upton; 17, Trinity, Worcester; 
4, Whitinsville; 18, Grace, on 
1am, Holliston; 19, Lake View; 
1pm, Hopkinton; 21,a m, Boston, Swedish; 
8, Milford; 21, eve, Morgan Chapel; 
§, Walpole; 22, North End Mission; 
16, South Walpole; 23, Franklin; 
ll, Bast Douglas; 24, West Medway; 
4. a m, Webster Square; 26, Plainville 


4, eve, 2d Swed’h, Worces’r; 26,Worcester French Mis’n. 

N.B. In many of the churches I learn that the first 
quarterly conference has not been held. In all such 
cases the appointment will be for the first instead of the 
second quarterly conference. The above appointments, 
wheo y, will be changed to ruit the convenience 
of pastors and churches. The pastors can arrange any 
services in connection with the appointments that they 
deem best. The quarterly conferences in connection 
with the Sunday morning appointments will be held 
on Saturday evening, when practicable. 

J. H. Mansrig.p, P. B. 
Roston, Mass., 38 Bromfield St. 








Boston NORTH DISTRICT — SECOND QUARTER. 
avaeusrT, 
Harvard 8t., Cambridge, 12, Central, Lowell, 18, 19, a m; 


am (Q. 0 , 27); West Chelmsford, 19, p m; 
Trinity, Cambridge, 12,p m STERLING CAMP-MEETING, 
(Q. C., 17); 20-25; 
Grace Oh., Cambridge, 13; First Oh., Som’ville, 26, a m; 
Winchester, 14; Flint 8t., * %,p m 
Park Avenue, Somerville, (Q. ©., Sept. 24); 
18; Saxonville, 28; 
Broadway, 16; Sudbury, 29; 
Cochituate, 30. 
SEPT. 
Leominster, 1, 2, a m; Berlin, 16, 1 p m; 
West Fitchburg,2,6p m; Oakdale, 16, p m; 
oe. 4pm Princeton, 16, Rev. J. H. 
9 8); Tompson; 
Rockbottom, 4; Graniteville, 17; 
Maynard, 5; Ayer, 18; 
Epworth, 6; Marlboro’, 20; 
+ repperell, 8,9,am; Hudson, —, pastor; 
‘wnaend, 9,2 p m; Concord, 21; 
Lanenburg, 9, p m; Grace, Camb’ge, 23, a m; 
Woburn, 16; Watert’n, 23, p m (Q. C., 22); 
a; Newton, 26; 
South Framingham, 13; Highlands, Lowell, 28; 
Ashland, 14; Waltham, ist ©., 29, 0,8 m; 
Clinton, 16, 16, a m; Weston, 30, 3 p m; 
Emmanu-El, 9, p m. 
ocr. 
St. Paul's, Lowell, 1; Newton Cen., 6, 7,a m; 
Worthen 8t., “ 9; Trinity, Charlestown, 7, p m 
Newton Highlands, 3; (Q. ©., 8); 
Newton Lower Falls,4; Newtonville, 10; 
Upper Pails, 5; Mon. 8q, Charlestown, 11; 
. Auburndale, 12. 


G. F. Baton, P. EB. 
US Oxford 8t., North Cambridge. 


Lgwiston District — SECOND QUARTER. 


AUGUST. 
Empire Grove Camp- South Paris, 29; 
Norway, 9; 


meeting, 9-20; 
Lock’s Mills, 31. 


(The full list next week.) 
J. 


ALBERT CoREY. 
MColiege 8t., Lewiston, Me. 
ip, OR, 





Marriages. 


“Ber. Way 8. Jones, B Pleasantdale, Me., July 16, 
yi 8. Jones, Rev. 0. B. Jones, t son 
offidatiag clergyman, and Annie i Oliver, of 
MORTON — HOWE — At the Methodist pa ia 
Oak one meee. Harrisan B. Morton 


~ both of Oakdale. 
FLOYD — —iIn Bt. "s B. Church, South 
Boatgn. daly any eye AR 8, Brain) Go. Walter 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO THE EPWORTH LEAGUES 
of the Boston North, Boston South, and Dis- 
tricts. Keep in mind the Grand Rally at Sterling Junc- 
tion camp-ground, Ang, %. An excellent program is 
in preparation, which will be printed later. 














TO THE FRIENDS OF SAILORS. — Our supplies for 
our mission work among seamen are running low. Will: 
any friends of the cause who have Bibles, books, mag- 
azines, papers, tracta, or any good reading matter please 
forward the same to East Boston Bethel, East Boston, 
Mass., care of Rev. L. B. Bates? When shipped, please 
send a card to the undersigned. We are reaching annu- 
ally thousands of men. Will you help us? 


276 Meridian 8t. L. B. BaTas. 


Money Letters from July 30 to Aug. 6. 

A. M. Burridge, 8.0. Bowen. 8. B. Cleveland, Wm. 
Carter. ©. B. Darling, Mrs, J. Dempsey. A. R. Elliott. 
A. D. Fairfield, Mrs. L. Felt, H. Fletcher. D. F. Howe, 
A. B. Howe, W. Haskell, Mrs, J. A. Harding, A. H. Hall, 
Asa Hull, 8. R. Herrick, D. P. Jordan. Mrs. A. Kenney, 
FP. L. Kenney. H. M. Loud, B. G. Lather. W. F. Mooers, 
L. A. May. H. D. Noyes, G. H. Newhall. W. L. Phillips, 
A. G. Pike, Miss ©. B. Rogers, J. A. L. Rich. T. M. 
Sharpe, J. Scott, J. H, Scott, A. 8, Stafford, Mrs, A, 
Sheldon, C, EB. Springer, J. B. Smith. Wm. Tweedie, W. 
O. Thiery. 








MARTHA’S VINEYARD CAMP-MEETING AS8SOCIA- 
TION, — The annual ting of the A fation will be 
heldtin Grace Chapel, Cottage City, on Tuesday, Aug. 
21, at 1p. m. 8. O. BenTon, Pres’t. 








THE GENERAL COMMITTER MEETING OF THE 
FREEDMEN’S AID AND SOUTHERN EDUCATION 
SOCIETY of the Methodist Episcopal Church will be 
held tn the auditorium of the Methodist Book Ooncern, 
160 Fifth Avenue, New York city, Monday morning, Nov. 
6, at 10 o'clock. 

J. 0, HARTZELL, 
J.W. HamtInton, 
Corresponding Secretaries, 


Business Dotices. 
READ the last column on the 15th page for 


announcement of the latest publications of the 
Methodist Book Concern. 











THE CONFERENCES. 
(Continued from Page 12.) 





taking advance steps in the work. Good con- 
gregations greet the pastor at all points of his 
c . There are increasing attendance and 
interest in the Sunday-school work. A chil- 
dren’s band that will in the near future develop 
into a Junior League has recently been organ 
ized by the pastor’s wife and bids fair to do 
much good. A successful year is promised. 


Gott’s and Black’s Island.— Though but a 
little more than a year has passed since t 
wo were united as a charge, it is very 
noticeable that an advance has been made. When 
the coast pe Rev. J. E. Lombard, first 
went to Black's Island the best place they could 
furnish as _— worshipwas a newly-erected 
* ba 2 re for several months the people 
worsh while their ape was in process of 
construction. Now they haveavery neat and 
modern building suitable for schoo! and church 
rivileges, and the children are taught and 
he ple worship God. Much credit is due 
Mr. Thomas Couch for his interest in the spirit- 
ual and intellectual welfare of those in his em- 
pio’. He isa practical Christian business man, 
is religion and business going hand in hand, 
At Gott’s Island the people are more and more a 
marvel tous, Every time we have visited them 
we have found something to surprise us. h 
time it is a new and commodious church build- 
ing, up and ell finished ready for seating, since 
our visit last November. Though the band of 
workers is not large t are earnest and anx- 
ious for the cause to be built up in their midst. 
Their church when com and furnished 
will cost not far from $1,400, and will be a model 
for neatness and convenience. At a recent quar- 
terly conference it was voted that it should be 
dedicated as the ‘Stinson Memorial M. E. 
Church” in memory of Rev. Benj. Stinson, who 
labored among this people many years with 
reat acceptability to all. The dedicatory serv- 
ices will be held in the early part of September, 
Rev. J. E. Lombard, pastor, is in labors abun- 
dant. 


Swan’s Island. — This is another charge situ- 
ated in the ocean, yet nevertheless has a grand 
people dwelling upon it. Methodism planted 

r banner bere some time ago and has no idea 
of lowering it. Rev. A. J. rner, who has 
served this people for the sixteen months 
with great bility to all, will soon leave to 
take up his studies at Drew Theological Semi- 
nary. During his torate, souls have been 
converted and seven have heen received into full 
membership inthe church. At the last quar- 
terly meet one was baptized by immersion 
and two received into full membership. The 
outlook for this charge is very encouraging. 


Wesley, Crawford and Cooper.—This is one 
of the largest on this district, but there 
are a few loyal souls within its bounds who are 
anxious for the cause of Christ to be built up; 

P. 


—— year with their pastor, Rev. W. 
ree earnestness 


nlaw, with and are determined 
to ,eacvanes along sil lines. The outlook is prom- 


Gouldsboro. — Rev. G. M. Bailey has fully re- 
covered from his recent illness and is doing 
more work than ever on this charge, and the 
work is moving well. At the last visit of the 

iding elder the eae infant son was bap- 
ized. Mr. and Mrs. Bailey desire to express their 
heartfelt thanks to the good people who so 
generously remembered them on the third an- 
niversary of their wedding day, July 21. 


Sullivan. — With his accustomed persistency 
in the service of the Lord, Rev. J. A. Weed en- 
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outlook is good for this people. 


Deer Isle. — The last tew weeks have been filled 
with interest for this who were 
to welvome Rev. H. B. ell back as their 
poke, At Green’s Landing the completion and 
edication of their new church edifice has been 
a source of great tothem. This enterprise 
was undertaken in 1892 when Rev, David Smith 
wine peatos ere and has been, followed up by 
Mr. ell and a band of earnest and unt ring 
workers until at last com ,»and was dedi- 
cated practically free from debt. Such persever- 
ance as has been manifested by this people is 
certainly worthy of commendation by all. The 
dedicatory services were very interest: and 
impressive, ee By amy 4 “y and 
continuing through 18th. v. M, G, Pres- 
cott, of Ba View, Mee-. a former pastor, was 


—s and preac unday morning and even- 
ng. Monday even Rev. ©. W. lee, of 
Rockland, Me,, an interesting and im- 


pressive sermon. On Tuesday afternoon and 
evening Rev. L. B. Bates, D. D., of East Boston, 
preached two very able discourses, and at the 
close of the a service several were seek~- 
ing forgiveness of sins, At the close of the even- 
ing. mesking Dr. Bates in a von, short time 
ra. $521 to liquidate the debt. It was a rev- 
elation to many to see how easily the Doctor ac- 
complished this task. When this was done, the 
co penation were all the more interested in the 
dedicatory service, which was conducted by the 
r—_ elder, assisted by the present. 
ednesday afternoon an ex- pas ’ serv 
interest was held, jed by Rey, D. Smith. In the 
evening Rev. W. U, Has ell, brother of the - 


tor, preached, and Dr. Bates conducted an altar 
service of much fervor, five a com: to 
the altar for the first time. he services from 


beginning to close were interesting, spiritual, 
an be helpful to the large congregations 
present. 


Calais. — With theadvent of electric cars into 
this city there has come the feeling among the 
better classes that something must be done to 

desecration that is so tunday. 
on a 
pas of bh 
our churches, as well as many (we trust all) of 
the church members, are in the front of the 
battle, protesting with all their might against 
the running of Bunday trains. A largely-at- 
tended meeting was recently held in the vestry 
of Knight Memorial Church, and a committee 
chosen to do all that can possibly be done to se- 
cure a reverent observance of the Sabbath. Rev. 
A. 8. Ladd and wife gave the Epworth League 
of this church a reception on Lp arege © lawn 
a few nights ago, which proved be a very en- 
oyable a T 2 ee was decorated with 
apanese lanterns. ge company was - 
ent, and after ice cream and ane had n 
served,a number of Gospel hymns were sung 
and all felt it had been a profitable and pleasan 
evening. SHUNBRAW 





Bangor District. 


The official board of Grace Church, Bangor, 
has taken advantage of the absence of the pas- 
tor and many of the people on their annual va- 
cation to undertake extensive repairs on the 
church building. The church has been raised 
three feet, giving room in the basement for « 
large dining room, kitehen, furnace room, eto. 
The vestries will be rebuilt, the small vestries 
being enlarged and connected with the lar 
vestry by rolling or folding partitions, thus af- 
fording adequate facilities for the League and 
week-night er-meetings, which had out- 
grown the old quarters, A new foundation and 
new chimney have been built and one furnace 
re ls irs, with fresh decoration 
of vestries and vestibuies, and needed attention 
to the organ, will come very near giving Grace 
Church people a new edifice. At the last annual 
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Maine Conference. 
Portiand Oistrict. 
The Portland District Camp-meeti 
ihe A VL, "The Sovohees of the di ha 
. t+) 
been asked to give notice of the meeti wa 
sonengs Saas people to attend, and do t. best 
thisa strong and successful meeting. 
. A. A. Lewis will conduct the wi 
Miss Lena 


Lord as organist. Geert 
No. 2 will be used. Rey.and Mra. E. A. 
will conduct the children’s hour, and Rev. W. P. 
will be social 


begins in 


gs 


Lord the hour. There 

meetings, altar services, ad ad- 
dresses. An expository Bible lesson will be 
given each day. While some s ers 
abroad may be expected, the Portland District 
has an able force of its own, and if Methodists 
will su their own meeting by their pres- 
ence and hearty co-operation, we shall have the 


— human agency, and the Divine is avail- 


The meeting of the Portland District Camp- 
meeting Association will be held on Tuesday, 
P. M., . 21,at 4 o’olock. The district stew- 
ards’ ing will be held Wednesday, Aug. 22, 
at 4 o'clock, P. M, 


The golden wedding of Rev. and Mrs. C. F. 
Allen will ocour Saturday, Aug. 25. There will 
be a reception in the church at Portland, West 
End, from 3 to 7 o’clock Pp. Ma. We have no more 
widely known and honored couple in the pastor- 
ate than Dr.and Mrs. Allen, and on behalf of 
their many friends we congratulate them on this 
paper ovens Let the Lo interested remem- 
ber date and be present. 


Kennebunk, — Sixteen have started in the new 
life since Conference, seven have been received 
on bation, and several backsliders have been 
reclaimed. More active work is contemplated 
in the autumn campaign. On a recent Sabbath 
several of the Kennebunk singers went to Saco 
Road, and the congregation numbered 100 and 
the Sabbath -schoo! 50. The prospect is good. 


Pine Street..-The Sabbath-school has in- 
creased 38 since Conference, the children’s de- 
meneey is ably conducted, and we expect a 

reat for the children in the short sermons that 
the pastor contemplates giving. om 


Sanford.—The church has recently been 
painted, much improving its appearance, You 
are liable to hear good news wd time from this 
active and vigorous church, The place is at a 
disadvantage now hecause the mills don’t 
“strike” as much as they did. 


As I close these notes I receive a communica- 
tion from Rev. G. D, Lindsay, written at the 
Summit House, Mt. an He is on the 
annual Chautauquan excursion. P, 
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The curative agent is Pure Oxygen taken into the sys- 


tem from the Atmosphere by the action of the instru- 
ment. 





NO COST FOR OXYGEN, 

The supply is inexhaustible and always at band. As a 

Safe Home Treatment, the Electropoise 
HAS NO EQUAL 

and can be used by any one of ordinary intelligence with 
wonderful effectiveness, even in great emergencies, As 
a cure of disease 

IT HAS NEVER BEEN APPROACHED 
by any other method, either respecting the severity of 
disease curable, or the speed, certainty and permanence 
of the cure. 

Bince the introduction of this tr 
gland, June, 1889, upwards of 

SIX THOUSAND PERSONS 
in these States only, have proved the value of this. 
treatment in al) forms of disease, acute and chronic. 
None need fall of great benefit. 

Bend for free Circular taining Testi jals from 
many well-known Olergymen, Physicians, Professors, 
and a host of intelligent users of the EBlectropoise, who 
commend it for benefits personally received. 


Address, L. A. BOSWORTH, 
Room 18, No, 36 Bromfleld}*t.,. Boston, Ma« 
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rental of pews only three or four pews in the 
extreme rear of the church remai untaken. 
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The love of the shapes and forms of a century ago 
has been but half-satisfied by the rickety old fur- 


niture in the second-hand shops. 
but cannot be commonly used on account of ite de- 
crepitude. 

This year we have made some perfect reproduc- 
tions of the more famous Colonial pieces, accurately 
preserving their every detail, even to the antique col- 
oring of the wood, 
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It delights the eye, 


Here, for example, are some old flag-bottomed Dining Chairs, which not only de- 


light the eye, but they can be used by the present generation. 


They are more comfort- 


able than any modern frames, and the cost is about half the price charged for rickety 


* antiques.” 


There can be no pride or sentiment surely in the ownership of the antiquated furni- 
ture of some one else’s family. Its only value is ite historic shape, and this is far better 
reflected in our exact copies of famous originals. 


And at half the cost. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 
48 CANAL ST. (™2rass"} BOSTON. 
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Our Book Table. 


The Life of St. Francis of Asa'si. By Paul Sabatier, 
Balin iecbaureees Ree eae Ne Po 
Sabatier, in this ample and attractive volume, 

has given us a striking picture of one of the 

great leaders of monasticism. He paints the age 
and the country, and against this sombre back- 
ground he portrays the characteristic features 
of the Saint who so well understood the ills and 
needs of the age, and who, by his ideas and 
efforts, profoundly affected the fortunes of 

Christendom. He was the man of his time — 

the later Middle Ages —and performed a work 

which filled the world with amazement and ad- 
miration. He was born at Assisi in Umbria, 

Italy, in 1182,and died in 1226. The order of 

Minor Brothers was authorized by the Pope in 

1210. He was the first general of the order, 

serving until 1220, when he was succeeded by 

Brother Elias. Francis was canonized in 1230. 
The Middle Ages form one of the most striking 

periods of human history, which all moderns 
find it difficult to understand because s0 
unlike the world of today. Apd yet the world 
of today is the legitimate outcome of that world 
of yesterday. The Middle Ages marked the 
transition from the civilization of ancient Rome 
to that of modern Europe. It was not the peace- 
ful transformation of a single type of civiliza- 
tion; it was the struggle of many and rude 
forces for precedence. There was the ancient 
heathenism, conquered, indeed, and in chains, 
yet still aliveand active under some alias, pos- 
sibly some Christian form; there was the ruder 
heathenism of the new nations and tribes which 
had been projected into the bosom of the old 
empire. The Christian Church amid these 
savage forces was like Daniel in the lions’ den; 
the attempt to teme and control the wild beasts 
seemed futile; but it is interesting to witness 
the methods by which this pacificatory force 
came to control and lead whithersoever it would 
the brute energies of the age. 

Sabatier’s book is like an electric light let 
down into the darkness of these subterranean 
ages, revealing at a flash the rude and horrid 
figures moving upon the stage. The mass 
of the people were coarse, rude and violent. 'The 
law of the strongest prevailed. Might was ac- 
cepted as right. Robbery, rape and murder were 
everywhere. No man’s property or life was safe 
amid the corruption and violence that filled the 
land and called for the waters of a new flood to 
wash out the blood-stains. In most cases the 
great leaders were great rascals, Their large 
possessions had been appropriated wrong- 
fully and their hands were not seldom red 
with brothers’ blood. It was an age in which 
the criminals had come into control by the most 
nefarious methods. The poor people were de- 
stroyed in the crael wars of the chief, or, if al- 
lowed to live, were trampled in the mire of the 
streets. The life of a common man was less 
valued than that of a swine or a dog. 
Murder was an easy method of silencing an 
enemy. There seemed to be no conscience, no 
gense of justice and fairness. The moral code 
was that of robbers and assassins rather than the 
Decalogue. One feels in reading that he has 
come to a new Sodom, “ whose judgment now of 
a Jong time lingereth not and whose damnation 
slumbereth not.” The poor, poor people were 
among lions; they had no recourse; they must 
flee or perish. But where was a place of 
refuge ? 

But Sabatier relieves the gloom of the picture 
by touches of light. The agencies of good, so 
long obscured or repressed, began to move out 
upon the stage, and he traces with delight these 
more favorable indications, The last quarter 
of the twelfth and the first quarter of the 
thirteenth century, in which St. Francis 
lived, mark the faint dawn of a new day. It 
wes three o’clock in the morning. Clouds and 
dense darkness were yet everywhere, but the 
careful observer could trace the white light 
creeping up the gloom of the eastern horizon. 
Though faint, it was really the light of a new 
dawn which was to spread until the whole world 
should be ableze with the light. St. Francis 
wes the early bird, sending forth a faint and sol- 
itary note, to be followed, as the morning ad- 
vanced and the darkness became more tenuous, 
by the bolder, more jubilant ones of Wycliffe, 
Huss, and, at length, Luther, who greeted the 
sunrise of the modern age. The great mendicant, 
though belonging to the old, wasa prophecy of 
the glories of the new, dispensation. 

The work of St. Francis, like that of every 
true reformer, began in his own interior 
life. The new idea first became incarnate in the 
life of the leader and then was diffused through 
the mass of his foliowers. Bernardone, his 
father, was a merchant of means, and the son by 
reason of the family wealth became a fast young 
man, drifting with the evil currents of the time 
and in imminent danger of utter shipwreck. A 
severe sickness, bringing him to the gates of 
death, awakened in him a sense of sin 
and induced those serious reflections which 
wrought a complete revolution in his whole life. 
The fast young man became the serious and 
radical reformer of the period. The woes of 
the poor people attracted his attention and en- 
listed his sympathies and efforts. To reach the 
masses of poor he must descend to their plane. 
The rich were their oppressors and were in their 
view excluded from the kingdom of heaven. To 
put himself en rapport with the poor, he threw 
to the dogs his money and based the rule for his 
new order on poverty. His message was a 
message to the poér. He founded three orders, 


throughout the Christian world, The Fran- 
ciscans spread everywhere and were hailed as 
the preachers of a new evangel —a doctrine of 
repentance and reformation of life. Their brief 


Great men, under the sense of guilt, came in 

penitence and laid their ill-gotten gains at the 

feet of the priesthood. This new repentance 

took the direction of monasticism and poverty. 

The monastery was a refuge for the poor, fur- 

nishing, as many thought, the only sure way to 

heaven. 

The merit of Sabatier’s book is found in the 

fact that it reveals the man Francis rather than 

the ecclesiastic or the monk, The official histo- 

rians have done him il! service in covering and 

concealing the real man of the people under 
their ecclesiastical embellishments. The in- 

tense light thrown upon the canvas makes their 
saints supernatural beings, privileged charac- 
ters, with little in common with us. Sa- 
batier reveals the man where he lived in his 
rude abode and in hiv coarse garb. The man 
wes really more precious than the saint, 
for the man was God's handiwork, while the 
saint was an ideal, created by the literary 
artist. 

Our author brings out the fact that the 
movement of Saint Francis, like those of 
Wycliffe and the Wesleys, was really a lay up- 
rising in the midst of the hierarchical establish- 
ment. Francis himself took up his burden asa 
layman and really never had any great sym- 
pathy with a proad hierarchy. Two or three 
times he came near breaking with the 
established order, and it was almost acci- 
dental that his great influence was secured in 
aid of the hierarchy. Wycliffe, in England, or- 
ganized a band of lay preachers, which, 
though suppressed, retained considerable influ- 
ence down to the dawn of the Reformation; and 
Wesley’s lay preachers, though organized in the 
Establishment, conserved their power for good 
by going outside ina body. If St. Francis had 
followed his bent toward the outside, he 
would have raised a great conflict in the church. 
In that case, the hierarchy must have crushed 
him, or he would have crushed the hierarchy 
and established the priesthood of the people. 
But the world was not ready for the Reforma- 
tion. St. Francis had no such Bible or evangel 
as Luther. Though he had the Bible in hand, it 
kindled in him no such spiritual aspiration as in 
the case of Luther or even of Huss or Wycliffe. 
St. Francis, like the people about him, was at- 
tracted by the husk without coming tothe inner 
kernel of truth. He thought the help of man 
was in something outside —in penance, pov- 
erty, or monasticism, rather than in touching 
to new issues the interior life. The world was 
not ready fora spiritual evangel. The taste of 
St. Francis was in accord with his age. His 
power lay in the fact that while he knew his 
age, he was not ahead of it. Wycliffe and Huss 
both spoke before the hour, and their speak- 
ing wasa comparative failure. If St. Francis 
had advanced as far as these early reformers, he 
might have spoken to a gainsaying people. The 
age understood him so well because he under- 
stood the Gospel no better. He stood on the 
popular level; and for that reason the people 
recognized him, If he did not bring in the 
great reform, he prepared the way for other re- 
formers by helping to create and elevate the 
people and by weeding out the old Albigensian 
heresies scattered all over Italy and France, 
through the peaceful agency of his lay 
preachers, who went everywhere with their 
simple message of repentance. What the church 
did afterwards in the south of France by fire and 
sword, these simple mendicants did by the 
power of the tongue and by the spirit of 
kindness. 

Francis was a heretic without knowing it. He 
promised to obey the Pope; but the Pope “ must 
not command anything contrary to the con- 
science and the rule.” The right of private 
judgment cropped out before Luther. 


tedice in in Ort tal Social Life; and Gleame ball 
Philadelphia : John D. Wetties & Oo; Prive, $2.50." 
“The words of the Bible,” in the language of 
the preface, “gain in clearness and depth of 
meaning when read in thé light of the 
manners and customs of the lands of the 
Pible. But there are now so many good books 
proffered as helps in this direction, that a new 
book must justify its right to a new place by 
showing wherein it has advantages over 
works already available. The volume is not, 
on the one hand, a mere narrative of personal 
travel and observation, nor is it, on the other 
hand, a miscellaneous collection of Oriental 
illustrations of Bible truths. But it isa classi- 
fled treatment of certain phases of Oriental life 
and methods of thought, vivified by personal 
experiences in the Hast; and herein it has a 
distinctive character.” Those who have followed 
the author, with delight and profit, in the 
Sunday School Times and in “ Kadesh-Barnea,”’ 
will open with satisfaction this new and mag- 
nificent volume on a line of study indis- 
pensable to the Bible student. Dr. Trumbull 
comes to his task with fullness of knowledge 
and sound judgment in the use of his abun- 
dant material. Much as he knows of what 
other men have written, he has vitalized that 


life and society of the East. With these 
qualifications he has produced a book of rare 
value, which every Bible class teacher and Bible 
student will desire to examine. 


ery oy past, By a Wolfe. New 


This book contains elements which many 
readers will enjoy. The movement of the 
story is attended by strong tides of feeling, 
affording variety in the treatment. The centre 
of attraction is found in the union of a man 
and woman who have some incompatibilities. In 
dealing with the head of the new house, the wife 
required tact and patience. Life in marriage 
was a new and higher school, in which charac- 
ter, instead of being rasped away at the edges, 
acquired strength and harmony. The novel is 
in this way a lesson of the hour, inculcating 
the domestic virtues and the admirable qual- 
ity of self-control, so important in winning the 
battle in life. The book touches the point where 
our civilization is most defective and in need of 
wise treatment in order to secure ultimate re- 
habilitation. 

The Unknown Hah of Jesus Christ from Buddhi 

tle y. Nicolas Notovitch. Translated by 


Records. 
% aX Connelly one L. Landsberg. New York: 
ing’ 


This volume, which comes to us as “the most 
important book of the century, of which no 
Christian, agnostic or free-thinker can afford to 
be ignorant,” is a piece of fiction of the extrav- 
aganza type. The author professes, in his trav- 
els in Thibet, to have found an old manuscript 
in the great convent Himis containing an ac- 
count of Christ’s mission to the East prior to 
His public ministry. The supernatural elements 
are all eliminated from this new life; Christ is 
merely a good man, a sage. The author submit- 
ted his manuscript to several scholars who 
thought the find important and opposed the 
pablication of what must prove damaging to 
the canonical Gospels. In spite of the good ad- 
vice of the scholars, the manuscript has been 
published, and notwithstanding the opinions of 
the savante, we think the book will fall very 
harmless on the market. The author is careful 
in giving the details of the find, which are of 
course very interesting. 








Magazines. 


—— The Homiletic Review for August abounds, 
as usual, in excellent material for the use of the 
preacher. The Review Section contains: “‘ The 
Two Swords in the Psalms,’ by Prof. Howard 
Osgood; ‘“‘The Relation of Jesus to Men of 
Means in His Day,” by Prof. Anthony; “The 
Causes and Cure of Ministers’ Blue Monday,” 
by Arthur T. Pierson; and “ Light on Scriptural 
Texts,’”’ by W. H. Ward. There are sermons on 
“Buicide,” “God’s Renewals,” “The Exalta- 
tion of Christ,” ‘‘ Natural Selection in the Spir- 
itual World,” and “The Transfiguration.” 
(Funk & Wagnalls Company: New York.) 

——The Treasury of Religious Thought tor 
August comes to our table with the usual 
amount of valuable material. The frontispiece 
is an excellent likeness of Rev. W. H. Albright, 
of the Pilgrim Congregational Church in Bos- 
ton. He has a sermon on Micah and the Levite. 
‘‘God’s Motherly Spirit,’’ “The Supremacy of 
Christ,’ “The Everlasting Gospel,’ and “ The 
Character and Effects of Christ’s Love,” are the 
titles to other sermons. There are also thoughts 
of eminent educators, thoughts for the pulpit, 
and thoughts for sermons. (BE. B. Treat: New 
York.) 

—— Scribner's Magazine tor August is a model 
number for the vacation month. It contains an 
interesting description of the summer life at 
Newport, by W. C. Brownell, with illustrations 
from Philip Gilbert Hamerton’s “Types of 
Contemporary Painting.” Chas. G. D. Roberts’ 
“Ballad of Crossing the Brook” is illustrated 
by F. H. Kaemmerer. The charm of the number 
is in the short stories with which it is filled — 
stories by H. U. Bunner, T. R. Sullivan, Octave 
Thanet, W. G. Hewitt, Octave Uzanne, and 
William Henry Shelton. “Lowell’s Letters to 
Poe,” edited by George E..Woodbury, are a liter- 
ary curiosity. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons.) 

-—The Arena for July, as usual, abounds in 
valuable articles, Helen H. Gardener opens with 
an article on heredity, considering the question 
whether it can be modified by environment. 
Rev. W.H. Savage contributes an appreciative 
article on ‘‘ Whittier’s Religion” as set forth 
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all mendicant; he glorified poverty,the ennobled 


knowledge by personal acquaintance with the 


and illustrated in his works. His belief, as a 
Quaker, in the inner light and the human brother- 
hood accounts for his sense of human justice 
and benevolence and the prophetic spirit tound 
in his ‘*Monometallism and Protec- 
tion,” “India Silver, Wheat and Cotton,” and 
“The Crusade of the Unemployed ,” are social, 
economic and ethical essays. “Occult Science 
in Thibet” is @ study on a curious subject. 
James L. Hughes, superintendent of public 
schools in Toronto, reviews and refutes the argu- 
ments of Goldwin Smith against woman sut- 
frage. “The Higher Evolution of Man” is 
fruitfully considered by Henry Wood. The 
editor has a noble word for “Justice for Japan.” 
The number is an unusually good one in both 
variety of subjects and ability of treatment. 
(The Arena Publishing Company: Boston.) 
-——The Chautauquan for August has its 
usual depart ments and tables, abounding in val- 
uable material for the classes and the general 
reader. The financial story —‘‘6,000 Tons of 
Gold,” has reached the fourth chapter. “Our 
Trials,” “Sunday Readings,” “George Mere- 
dith’s Novels,” and “The Cost of Glory,” fol- 
low. At the Woman’s Council Table Fannie OC. 
W. Barbour tells of Madame Hanna K. Karany; 
Angie B. Martin, “‘ Ease of Deportment in Com- 
pany;” Mary E. Story, “A Trio of Critical Es- 
sayiste;”’ and Dora M. Motrell, “ Care of Birds,”’ 
The editorial departments and the “ Library 
Table” contain other good things. (Bible 
House: New York.) 

—— The Missionary Review of the World tor 
August gives the literature of missions —the 
real and romantic in missions, time as a factor, 
the mission in Madrid, the higher education in 


missions pecouates fields, and Confucianism 
and Christianity Korea, The International 
Department ion the Missionary Union, Bisho 
Thoburn’s address, and the work in China an 
Korea. The “ Monthly Survey” and editorial 
departments are rich and full. (New York: 
Funk & Wagnalis Company.) 
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CUTICURA 
for the 


Oe HAIR 





Luxuriant hair, with a clean, wholesome 
scalp, free from irritating and scaly y 4 
tions, is produced by CuTicura Soap, t 
most effective skin purifying and beautify- 
ing soap in the world, as well as purest 
and sweetest for toilet, bath, and nursery. 

Sold throughout the world. Price, 250. PoTre® 


Dave & Cue. Corp., Sole Props., Boston. 
* All about the Skin, a and Hair,” free. 


ELECT SONGS NO. 2. 
y F. N. Pe.ovuser, D. D., and Husert P. Marssiet 
the devotional meeting and _ Sunday-sch 
Cloth, $40 per 1 
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THE BIGLOW & MAIN Cher 
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PARAGON OF SONC. 


Root and Case, new book for Sin 

Sch Singing aK, Conventions and In ina 

fetes. he book of its kind ever published. 
Everything in it is mewy. Price socents 


TREBLE CLEF CHOIR. 


@. F, Root & D. B. Towner. For women’s voices. 
~1 be Sacsed and Secular Music, Glees, Part 
Son d and arranged expressly for 
this Ang “Phere is also a short elementary cour’ 
of instruction in the book. go cents 
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in the village , Eng- 
une 17, 1887. His life was 

pant ore a where he his ‘ed. 
ucation in netional schools. At the ot 
twelve he was converted to God in a re- 
vival under the labors of Rev. J m, 
and at once connected himself with the - 
tive Methodist. Church and became an active 
member. teen years of age hw felt 
called of the to the Gospel, 
and the church, call, gave him a 
license to preach. a three years he 


nation, requirin ite ministers to rema 

single ey Re four years’ the 
nce, he was compelled to res: his work, 

end again tS early ministey in Hingland’ both 

, early 

. local preacher he was 

happy. in hundreds of souls brought 

to Christ. time he preached he 


conversions, and was seldom disap- 


ted. 
n February, = he came to this country 
wuhthe intention of giving himself entirely to 
the work of the ministry, and found a vi- 
dential opening in the Primitive Methodist 
Church at Lowell, Mass. At the session of the 
New England Conference of 1873 held at Lynn 
he was received on trial and stationed at Grove- 
Jand, and for twenty-two years he has done 
efficient work inthe New England Conference. 
Souls were converted in every charge he served, 
and in some of them extensive revivals were the 
result of his faithful work. He was a diligent 
student, an excellent preacher, and a faithful 
pastor. His sympathy was such that the sor 


and afflicted ones of his co wel- 
his frequent visits and were com- 
forted by his ministry. His in the 
Conference will always remember him as a 


jal companion and a true yoke-fellow. 
The writer, from an intimate and life-long ac- 
has no hesitation in saying the fol- 
lowing things of him: He was a manly man; he 
hated deceptions and shams, and like his divine 
Lord he was transparent and honest. He wasa 
true friend, one who could be trusted opy uhere 
and LF, times. = —— faithful _ ter 4 

the esus, coun’ a v. Oo 
the glorious Gospel of the Loe -—. 
where. He regarded soul-saving as the chief 
business of the Christian minister, and in al! his 
reading, study and preaching he had this end in 


His sickness was brief. On Wednesday even- 
he was at his work and among his people, 
on Friday morning, July 13, at 5 o’clock, “he 

was not, for God took him,’’ Thus he “ ceased 
at once to work and live.” The funerel service 
at the mepyene Fy Saveh, bee y= An- 
dover, was a ten m ive one and large! 
attended by members of many of the v4 
he had served; and the testimonies of love and 
affection as shown in the elegant floral offerings 
ae were many and sincere. Bethany 
mandery Eptehts Templars attended in a 
body and ass in the services. Rev. e 
Knowles, ae elder, conducted the serv- 
ices, and ap eciative remarks were made by 
Revs. J. Oldham, W. J. Pomfret, J. Candlin 
Rev. Dr. Barnes, pastor of the Co: regational 
em tn - the presiding a the minis- 
CY) town were present and took part 
pa re. 2 were also “ of the minis 
of ti ew England and New Hampshire 
Conferences t. The interment was at 
Belle View Cemetery, Lawrence, where he rests 
ofa glorious resurrec- 
tion 2 Mesneh 1 omer ns wife ann 
ve sym an yers of a 
large circle of Gienae <r ore 
JoHN OLDHAM. 





Woonsocket, R. I. 
Pease.— Three months of the Conference goat 
have not passed, yet the Conway (Mass.) Method- 


ist Rpiscopal Church has with twoot its 
members. 


paralysis has slowly surely been 
Pin Ba devoted wife of Franklin 
For and months she lay unable to converse 
With friends and yet a to know and 
Understand what was said to her. June 10 the 
Word came that Minerva Nims Pease, after 70 
5 of oe life, had — be ond the —_ 
mate, @ » & grea 
Worker for thechessh, has gone. Such a glorious 
for her, we cannot murmur at the ‘ 
While the home is desolate, heaven is richer. 
Though there are no children to “call her 
blessed,” her husband, “ he praiseth her.” 


Lanegar.— Sunday, July 8, the pastor was 

o in the morning service by the hearty 

&mens” of Phili Lanegar. The next Sunday 
the mortal was resting in * God’s acre.” 

Born in Germany has made this country 

{is home tor about sixty years, end 1 over forty of 

ve been spent in way. 

Obristlan oy rience wean task over fifty years. 

Many of these years he has been a class- 

and a feithful reader of Z1on’s HERALD. 

The body began to totter under 80 years of life 

ad Suddenly “the pitcher was broken at the 


»” 

“three years last A) seventeen 
mee thelr letters from south Deerfield 
{hd the Conway Church was organized. Mr. 


one of these, and only three are now 
a members of this church. The pastor 


ir 


touched child-life. While the burial serv 


spiritual tree bas 
J. A. Day. 


—— ° 


Penniman was 


.» who 
Mechta a isee, ty tea dt 


that A 
Ghstetion Vite was one of 








great beauty. Her fifty years of church work 
il But her devot to 
Christ a eS home. Most 
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ideal Christian home of the early 

pry yes on success may be known by the 
enthus: of many an itinerant. 

Two sons an da 4. 

bless a mother’s memory, w friends and - 

dren unite in thinking most appropriate words 

quoted by one of the latter: ‘She hath done 
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was converted when a young man 
and united with the M. B. Church, and he has 
ever remained one of its most devout and hon- 
ored members. He was a dear lover of music, 
and eng greet with apag he took especial de- 
light in t of church service, lead- 
ing the choir and jon with a heart 
enthusiasm and a tual fervor which mani- 
feasted itself, not only in the tones of his voice, 
but in the expression of his countenance, which 
seemed to beam with holy joy and adoration. 
For many iy he served as Sunday-school 
superintendent, and every child loved him, for 
he had a great heart full of love and sympa- 
thy for all classes of mankind. 
une 17, 1867, he was united in marriage with 

Velzora T. Mansur, of Houlton. To them were 
born two children --a son and daughter — who 
were the pride of his heart. The son, N. V. 
Withee, D. D. 8., is manager of the Boston Den- 
tal Association. The daughter is a fine scholar 
and musician. 

The widow and children feel deeply their loss 
as wellas the church and community. On the 
day of his funeral all places of business were 
closed and the large church was filled to over- 
flowing with sincere mourners, 
B, C, WENTWORTH. 





»— Fred Libby,son of Gershom and 
Sarah Libby, of South Auburn, Me., was drowned 


on the afternoon of July 23, while boating 
on the Androscoggin River. 
Deceased was in his sixteenth year, and a 


Aaa man of wide influence in the community. 
is earnest Christian life was felt by all with 
whom he came in contact,and he was already 
notre bhovanstelly toward the work of the 
Christ ministry. Tle was baptized and re- 
ceived into the church one year ago, and at the 
time of hig death was first vice-president of the 
Epworth ue. had expected to lead the 
ue meeting the following Sunday and had 
his Bible at the words of the Psalmist: 
4 Thy waves and Thy billows have gone over 
me ’’ soon, alas! to be so literally fultilied. But 
God did not leave the dear ones of the home 
comfortiess, for his Bible was found marked at 
the 14th of John - that chapter of divine conso- 
lation, where the great of the Christ beats 
so close to our sorrowing humanity. The chap- 
ter was headed : “‘ Read this,’”’ and signed “ el 
We shall miss the loved voice in song and prayer 
but rejoice that he God in the song o 
redemption before t reat white throne. And 
for those who w is the assurance that though 
the feet may stumble now in the darkness be- 
cause of tear-blinded eyes, they shall yet press 
the shores of the yom | ind where “God 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes, and 
there shall be no more death, neither sorrow nor 
crying.” FRANK W. SADLER. 
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East Greenwich Academy. 


RHODE ISLAND, East Greenwich, 
Founded 1802. sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat Fie S-> light. Endowed. Twelve 
courses. $200 a fay 3 Sept. 1'. Write for illustrated cata- 
logue. F. D. B EB, D. D., Principal. 





Maine Wesleyan Semi- 
nary and Female Col- 


lege. 
Kent’s Hill, Me. 


Established in 1831. Well endowed and equipped. 
Sixteen teachers, seven of whom are graduates of col- 
lege. Fine buildings, all heated by steam. A new build 
ing nearly completed, devoted to Music and Painting, 
with a large Gymnasium in the lower-story. The library 





6,500 

A Four Years’ College Course for ladies, in which gen- 
tlemen can take the studies of the Freshman year. 

A Four Years’ Seminary Course. 

A Four Years’ College Preparatory Course — Classical, 
Latin-Scientific, or Scientific. 

A Norma! Course, under an experienced director, with 
training classes and model! school. 

A Commercial College, with the latest improvements 
in business methods, banking house, etc. 

Four Years’ Music Courses for specialists, teachers 
and amateurs. Piano, organ, violin, cornet and other 
instruments. 

Art Courses under a graduate of Cooper Institute, N. Y. 

Elocution taught by an experienced teacher. 

Location picturesque and healthful, and removed from 
the harmful influences of a large town. 

Tuition reas nable. Board may be obtained in Samp- 
son Hall or in clubs at moderate prices. 


Fall Term begins August 28. 


For circular or f{Uustrated catalogue «address the 
President, 


Rev. C. W. GALLAGHER, D. D. 
Kent’s Hil),tMe. 





Educational. 


Boston, 10 Ashburton Place, 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law Sch 


* 
Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct.3. For circulars ad- 
dress Bpouunp H. Bennett, Dean. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Theo J 


logy 
a Treeraces Ore araren ae eB 


12 Somerset 8t., Boston, 


DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 














Py | Ly Furnished Rooms, . a on 8pe- 
ev . mn to 
Sacred Tore Ad ‘Fall term begine third ie ay in 
Pp ber. Fort fi th the feeewran’, 
HENRY A. BUTTS, 
Madison, N. J. 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS, 


ination, Wednesday, Sept. 5, beginning 
at 94.™. For ciroulars address, 


ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 


State Normal School, 


Bridgewater, Mass. 


facilies 


Bnt 











Offers HN for training teachers. En- 
trance examination, Wednesday, September 5, begin- 
ning at8a.™. For circulars address, 


ALBERT G, BOYDEN, Principal, 





THE CHOOL OF 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
AND CHRISTIAN WORKERS, 


Courses for hers. Matrons, Home-Makers, Bib! 
Readers, City Missionaries, and Christian Help for 
Y. W. ©, A. work, Seventh year. Address for Circulars, 


Miss RENA CHAMPNEY, Principal. 
52 Berkeley 8t., Boston, Wass, (B. ¥Y. W. ©. A.) 





THE 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
(Incorporated.) 
EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., 
Proprietors, 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Masa. 
10 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y, 
106 Wabash Avenue, Ohicago, Ill, 
Mies sopra Bee hw aceon 
i Church Bireet, Toronto Ben” 
Send tw any of the above agencies for 100-page Agency 
Manual, free. ndence wi 
ed, Registration Torus sent to wachsee ee Lenten = 


NEW ENGLAND 


METHODIST. BOOK DEPOSIRORY. 


Popular Music at Popular Prices, 


All the requirements of conventions, camp-meetings, 
Seneral song services, and assemblies, for a low-priced 
music book of a popular character that will please the 
various musical tastes of the multitude are met in 


Selected Hymns and Tunes 


From the Methodist Hymnal, Epworth 
Hymnal Nos. 1 and 2, and Imperial 
Songs. 

Bvery hymn and tune in this book has its warm ad- 
mirers, and a large majority of them are sung by a great 


chorus of zealous Obristian workers throughout this 
country. 





Upward of 100 Hymns and Tunes. Single copy, 16 cents. 
Per hundred, $10. 


The New Songster in Cheaper Binding, 


To meet the demands of such Sunday-schools anid 80- 
olal Meetings as cannot afford at the present time to 


buy 
Imperial Songs. 


JESSE LYMAN HURLBUT, D. D., 
Batted by | UEEPHEN VY ho pORD 
in its regular binding, a special edition of this latest. 
brightest, and sprightliest of songsters, in strong ma- 
nilla cover, has been prepared, which is furnished at 


$15 per hundred. Single copy, 2 conta, 





Now Read y. 
FINEST OF THE WHEAT 
Number 2. 


$90 per hundred, $3.00 per dozen, 


We have all the books in the market, and will 
be glad to send samples on approyal. 


CHAS. R. MAGEE, Agent, 
38 Bromfield St., Boston. 





WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
‘Middletown, Conn, 

Three Undergraduate Courses of Study. The work of 
the last two years largely elective. Post-graduate 
courses in the various departments, Ample facilities 
for Laboratory work in ali courses. 

Expenses reasonable. Free tuition provided for a 
large number of the most needy students. Room rent in 


college bulidings and board tp clubs, at moderate prices. 
jen admitted to equal privileges, 
inat wv ‘ 





Large numbers of schoo! officers from al! sections of 
the country, including more than ninety per cent. of the 
pe Dy pay | superintendents of New england have 

er teach 





vv 


We have Slied positions at salaries aggregating more 


$3,000,000.00 


East Maine Seminary. 


Bucksport, Maine. 
Rev. A. F. Chase, Ph. D., Principal. 
Fall Term opens August 27. 
Oo) ege Preparatory, Scientific, Academic, Normal, Art 
ana Musical Courses. Military Tactics, Business College, 
with first-class instruction. Location unsurpassed. Easy 


of access by boat or by rail. Terms low. Send for Cata- 
logue. 


Vermont Methodist Sem- 
inary. 
MONTPELIER, VT. 


Fall Term begins September 4. 


Collegiate Course; high-grade Seminary Courses; Col- 
lege and Professional Schvol Preparatory Courses; un- 
usual facilities for Music; Art Department; Business 
College with Diploma. 

Beautifully located at the Capital of the State; fine 
buildings; best moral and religious influences; teachers 
take a personal interest in the welfare of puplis; ex- 
penses moderate, 


For catalogue, address 
E. M. SMITH, Principal, 








2, COM ing at @ a. u., 
June %, and Bept. 26, 1804. 
For further information address 


Rev. B. P. RAYMOND, President. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY. 


Wilbraham, Mass. 





The Fall Term of 78th year opens 
September 12, 1804. 


For Catalogue and any information write 
Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, 
Principal. 


New Hampshire Confer- 
ence Seminary and 
Female College. 


A Coeducationa! Institution. 


SIX years are covered by the studies of the CLassie- 
aL Course: Latin, Greek, French, German, Higher Bn- 
giiah, and the Sciences, 

FIVE years are necessary for the course in Belles 
Lettres. 

FOUR years for each of the following courses: Onl- 
lege Preparatory, Latin Scientific, lnstrumental Music, 
and Vocal Music. 

THREE years are required for the Medical Prepar- 
atory, Legal Preparatory, English scientific, ludustria) 
Science, and Art Courses. 

TWO years in Blocution an’! the Stady of Expres. 
sion. 





ONE year for the Commercia) |)e partment. 
Health, Pure air, spring water. (he best of sanitary ar 
rang regular habits, goo board, aud a Christian 





Lasell Seminary 


For Young Women, 
Auburndale, Mass., 

Suggests to parents seeking a good school considera- 
tion of the following points in its methods: 

Ist. Its special care of the health of growing girls. 

Resident physician supervising work, diet and exer- 
cise; abundant food in good variety and well cooked; early 
and long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sar- 
gent, of Harvard; bowling-alley and swimming-bath; 
no regular or foreknown examinations, etc. 

24. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston's proximity both necessitates and helps to fur- 
nish the beat of teachers, including many specialists; 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ course: /n some things equal to college work, in 
others planned rather for home and womanly KWfe. Two stud- 
les required, and two to be chusen from a list of eight or 


home, leave little to be desired as mesus fur promuting 
good health,; 

Two Hundred Dollars a year pays fur tuition, board 
laundry, room-rent, and steam heat. 


Fall Term opens Aug, 20, 1804. 
ta Send for a Catalogwe to the President, 
REV. J. M. DURRELL, 
Tilton. N H 
ZION’S HERALD. 


Founded 1828. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


Per Year, Postage Prepaid, 82.50 
Ministers and their Widows, 1.50 


THE DATES following the name of each subscriber 





ten electives, One preparatory year. Special d 
admitted if eighteen years or over or graduates of High 
Schools. 

8d. Its home-like air and character. 

Training in self-government; limited number (many 
declined every fall for lack of room); personal oversight 
in habits, manners, care of person, room, etc.; comforts 
not stinted. 

4th. Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 

Pioneer school in Scientific teaching of Cooking, Mil- 
linery, Dress-Outting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 


Regular expense for school year, $500. 
For illustrated catalogue address (mentioning Zion's 
HERALD), 
O.g(C. BRAGDON, Principal. 





 snttabactdees seacaie 


the year and month to which It is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES, — Papers are continued until) 

there is a « order tp stop, and anti! all arrear- 
‘es are d, as required by law. 

SUHSCRIBERS wishing to stop & paper, or change 
direction, should be very particular to give the name 
of the post-office to which it has been sent and the 
one to which they wish it sent. 

REMITTANCES may be made by Money Order (post- 
office or express),Bank Check, or Draft, When neither 
of these can be procured, send money by Registered 
Letter. 

FOR ADVERTISERS It ts own OF THE BRET MEDIUMS 
that can be employed for New EN@LanD, It has prob- 
ably 80,000 readers in educated homes, Cards with 
advertising rates sent on aplication, 


Specimen copies free. 
All letters of memset, ot sents Besewe, 
to 


addressed 
A. 6. WEED, Publisher, 36 Bromfield &t Boston. 
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Zion’s Herald, August 8, 1894. 








Review of the Week. 


Tuesday, July 31. 

— Severa! Chinese steamers to have 
been destroyed at Taku; the ‘‘ Kow-Shing’s” 
owners demand, through England, compensa- 
tion from Japan. 

—In the Newfoundland election cases, Speakers 
Emerson and McGrath unseated and disqualified. 

-In the House Mr. Boutelle offers a resolu- 
tion in favor of the recognition of Hawaii; the 
conference on the Tariff bill unable to agree. 

— It is found that forty persons lost their lives 
in the burning of Phillips, Wis. 

— The birthday of the State of New York cele- 
brated at Kingston-on-Hudson. 


Wednesday, August 1. 

— The Chinese battle-ship ‘‘ Chen- Yuen ’’ sunk 
on Monday by the Japanese; two Chinese cruis- 
ers captured and a third destroyed; nearly 1,000 
men drowned. 

— In the House of Commons Sir William Har- 
court moves to limit the debate on the Evicted 
Tenants bill. 

—The report that the cholera is epidemic in 
Marseilles denied by the mayor. 

—Spanish troops defeat the Malays at Man- 
danao, killing 250 of them. 

—The British tourist steamer ‘ Miowera” 
ashore on coast of Norway; her passengers taken 
to an uninhabited island. 

— The dead-lock in Congress continues. 

— Ocean Grove celebrates its 25th anniversary. 


Thursday, August 2. 

— The Japanese Government formally declares 
war upon China; dispatches from Shanghai say 
that the “‘Chen-Yuen” was not sunk by the 
Japanese; Japan apologizes to England for the 
sinking of the ‘‘ Kow-Shing;” Chinese victories 
in Korea reported. 

— The Senate considers the Sundry Civil Ap- 
propriation bill; Mr. Chandler offers a resolu- 
tion in favor of an investigation of the relations 
of the Nova Scotia coal syndicate to the Tariff 
bill. 

— The Agricultural Appropriation bill passes 
in the House, the Senate having withdrawn its 
amendment on the Russian thistle. 

— Moody’s Bible Conference in session at 
Northfield. 

— Three millions loss by fire in the lumber dis- 
trict of Chicago. 

—The National Temperance Camp-meeting 
opens at Ocean Grove. 

—The armor-plate investigating committee 
visit the Uarnegie works. 

— Burglars blow up and loot the post-office at 
Glen Cove, L. I. 

— The trial of Sante Cesario for the murder of 
President Carnot opens. 


Friday, August 3. 

—The Emperor of China issues a manifesto 
accepting war with Japan and throwing the 
blame for bloodshed upon that country; the 
Japanese loss in the battle at Yashan reported to 
exceed 2,000. 

—The Newfoundland legislature opens with 
a government majority of five over the White- 
wayites. 

—Thirteen deaths from the cholera in the 
Netherlands and five in different parts of Ger- 
many. 





—The members of the Wellman expedition, 
reported lost, were alive and well on June 17. 

— The Senate Sugar Investigating committee 
make a saccharine report. 

— Moody preaches a powerfal sermon on the 
Atonement at Northfield. 

—Close of the Pennsylvania Chautauqua at 
Mt. Gretna. 

— Gen. 0. O. Howard addresses the National 
Temperance Camp-meeting at Ocean Grove. 

—The New York Constitutional Convention 
unseats the five Democratic delegates from the 
Sixth Senate District. 

— Three hundred workmen re-enter the car- 
shops at Pullman 

—A strike of 2,000 artisans at work on the 
school buildings of New York. 

Russell B. Hoyt, of New York, arrested, 
charged with extensive forgery. 


Saturday, August 4. 

— Cesario, the murderer of President Carnot, 
found guilty and sentenced to die by the guillo- 
tine. 

— Cornelius Herz, the Panama lobbyist, sen- 
tenced to imprisonment and fined in Paris. 

—The General Deficiency bill passes the 
Senate. 

— Carroll D, Wright lectures at Chautauqua. 

— Dr. J. M. Gray, of Boston, speaks at Moody's 
meeting at Northfield. 

— George Innes, the painter, dies in Scotland. 

— Benjamin Anthony, and wife and daughter, 
of Newport, struck by lightning; the two latter 
probably fatally injured. 

— The Meigs Elevated Road Company organize 
according to the provisions of the law. 

—The University Extension “ Pilgrims” leave 
Boston for Plymouth. 

— Gen. CO. A. Whittier elected president of the 
Boston Elevated Railroad Company, G. H. 
Towle, vice-president. 


Monday, August 6. 


— Death of Ex-Gov. Blair of Michigan, after a 
protracted illness. 


—A fire in Vandyke studio building in New 
York causes a loss of $100,000. 

— Opening of the Parliament of Religions at 
Long Branch. 

— The Debs strike officially declared off. 

— The first case comes up under the findings 
of the Paris tritunal, in the Bering Sea contro- 
versy. 

— Large attendance at the Christian Alliance 
Camp-meeting at Old Orchard. 

— Death of Judge Aylsworth of Rhode Island. 








The Deaconess Hospital. 


HE Deaconess Hospital is potentially an es- 
tablished fact. The New England Con- 
ferences have endorsed it and ordered the Board 
of Managers to “ go ahead.” It has bewn decided 
to begin work by Oct. 1, and we are expecting 
the offer of a building for its temporary accom- 
modation. But the permanent site — where 
shall it be, and who will give us a place for it? 
We ought to have 25,000 to 40,000 square feet of 
land (it would be better if there were already a 
house upon it) within twenty or twenty-five 
minutes’ electric car ride of the centre of Bos- 
ton, and it must be reached by one car-fare. 
Where is the place ? 
Has not some Methodist man or woman an es- 





tate like this which he or she (1 believe it will 
be she) would be glad to devote to this cause? 
Her name would forever be perpetuated in con- 
nection with what will surely be one of the 
notable monuments of Methodism in Boston. 
How can one, with more real estate than she can 
live on, do more good with it? Or who will 
give a suitable and substantial property, subject 
to an annuity for life? Think hard, now, breth- 
ren and sisters! 

“The chance goes by forever twixt that dark- 
ness and that light.” 


C, C, Braepor, for Committee. 








mi. has mye a out, yet an enest eee. 
rs oe Christ, however accura 


very small thing com of with, belief in sia aa 
even though that belief be somewhat 
and conf The former is of the earrer only, 
and may be utterly barren of results; the latter 
reaches heart and life, and changes 
To trust in Him or on Him brings vation. 
And this trust is sometimes exercised when the 
intellect very im ee grasps the truths 
commonly accoun orthod — = peste re- 
ecte them. This is not sayin, orthodoxy 
a thing of little fg re bat - "9 saying that 
there are many paths leading kingdom. 








August and September will be delightful 
months among the Green Mountains of Ver- 
mont and along the shores of Lake Champlain 
where the air is bracing and invigorating, and 
the scenery as charming as is to be found on the 


American continent, me and hunting 
abound tlonlot wilt jportemen as well as 
the vacation mig ‘inde it a De eetlentant attract- 
ive r board at both resort 


hotels ond. SS oe ae exceedingly low. 
Matter escr! ive of the Bt State and ite attrac- 
tions may be had by addressing T. H. Han 


BE. P. A., Central Mee 
Washington St., Boston, or 


8. W. Cummings, 
G. P. A., Bt. Al Albans, Vt. 





The Weir Stove Company, of Taunton, the 
manufacturers of the favorite Glenwood Iine of 
ranges and heaters, have issued a neat and useful 
gos et case +E oe! —ow and diary from 

uly 1, 1894 to Jul a, B with memoranda 
apace, oy e, weat aaa poison antidotes, 

e is Mp te pe company deserves 
their success. Their line of goods is excelled by 
that of no other firm. 





LESS THAN HALF RATES TO 
COLORADO. 

On Aagust 10 and 11 the North-Western Line 
will sell excursion tickets to Denver, Pueblo and 
Colorado Springs and return at exceedingly low 
rates; tickets good for return passage until Sep- 
tember 13, inclusive. Solid Vestibuled Trains, 
Palace Sleeping Cars and Superb Dining Cars 
through between Chicago and Denver daily, via 
the Chicago & North-Western R’y. For detailed 
information apply to agents of connecting lines, 
or address W. A. Thrall, General Passenger and 
Ticket Agent, Chicago. 


Within the last thirty-seven years many thou- 
sand cases of oe oe have been cured by W. J. 
P. Kingsley, M. D., of Rome, N. Y. ulars 
sent free. 





“TI was troubled with dyspepsia, and have been cured 
by the use of Hood’s Sarsaparilia.” — OC, F. Martin, 17 
Chapman 8&t., Charlestown, Mass. 








Mr. Spurgeon’s sermon notes, as most le 
ous awete, were ne were accommodated ted on halt-sheet of 
note- “pape per. At the close of his discourse te 
woul aqietly double up the ome oF of per aad 
deposit it in his waistcoat pock: 

his way from the ae to his enews ony 
Spurgeon was often laid, American tourists 
being the greatest offen in this respect. The 
mission of not a few of these relic-hunters was 
vo beg the little sheet of notes, and they seldom 
a n vain. 





OY AL Baking Pow- 


der is indispensable to 


finest cookery and to the 


comfort and convenience 


of modern housekeeping. 


Royal Baking Powder makes hot 


bread wholesome. Perfectly leav- 


ens without fermentation. Oual- 


ities that are peculiar to it alone. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL 8T., NEW-YORK. 














cite tir tes 
"§ stip eteal en =e 
FOR SALE or TO LET. 


In Wilbraham, Mass., pleasant village home, 
near Academy, Address, 
Box 96, Wilbraham, Mass. 








2d THOUSAND NOW READY 


SOCIALISM. AND 
SOCIAL REFORM. 


Prormssorn RICHARD T. ELY, LL. D., 


Author of “ The Labor Movement,” “Problems of To- 
day,” “ Taxation in Amerions, Seates nu 
otal’ Aspects of Christianity,” ¢ OOF, ARON” Ae 


1 1 
 Protesor Big ata atts 


ery fa 
and to inspite. interest in a sehdees 
whieh tle of vital importance sho 
tood,” — San Pranic Chron mic aaed nO Gesperty ee- 
For Sale by Au y+ 


T. Y. CROWELL & Co., 


New York and Boston, 


BAY VIEW HOUSE, 


Ferry Beach. 


The Coast of Maine has become noted as-the 
great resort in summer for those seeking pure 
air and ozone breezes to recuperate their exhaust- 
ed energies. With its long stretches of hard 
sandy beach, its bold bluffs of ——, makin, iat 
~- sea, ite “aalote it te jor woodlands 

green y jean] the “ Gar- 
den of Eden,” by all tourists and pleasure seek- 


ers. 

In one of these pleasant, cozy nooks is located 
the Bay View Hovsz, which has been & popu- 
lar resort for the last fifteen years 

It is located within three hundred feet of high 
water mark, —d a unique feature by uniting 
the lawns with the white 


The Bay View is perfect in all its appoint- 

ments, rooms singly or en suite, well ven Hate, 
with fine views; rooms are all ‘santa 
furnished, good ‘springs on beds and hair mat- 
tresses; the corridors are wide and airy. 

It has all the modern improvements, with 
abundant supply of — spring water. Sanita: 
ry conditions perfect and well arra: 

Check all bag, to Old Orchard 

The BAY VIEW been under the — man- 
sgement for ten years past, and will continue 


1 The pt 2 Ly his opportunity of 
pro o unity of as- 

suring their old friends and patrons of their 

appreciation of many favors in the past, 
trust by giving t their personal attention to the 
comfort of their guests, to continue to receive 
their patronage in the future, as well as to meet 
the a) es of all new patrons. 

All letters and telegrams ask 
tion, rates and diagrams, prom 
ray answered. 





s for informa- 
ly and cheer- 


Special prices will be made to jes who wish 
to make arrangements for a Saeed six or eight 
weeks or longer. 

Address, 


E. MANSON & SON, 
Proprietors.and Owners, 
Saco, Me. 












4 with the S. G, & L. Co. TUBULAR 
1 GLose HANcIne Lamp. Can be 
d filled, lighted, regulated, and ex 
j tinguished without removing the 


# globe. Burns 4 hours for 1 cent 


dealer, He has it get it for you If yes 
tial “Scat ust sensbogus 








STEAM GAUGE & LANTERN COMPANY, 
Syracuse, N.Y. Chicago: a5 Lake St. 
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